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for the settlement of labor disputes, is the 
most successful body of this kind in the world: 


. ie New Zealand Arbitration Court, created 


It is not bound by precedent, nor hampered by techni- 
calities, and having legislative, as well as judiciai 
powers, may do its best to attain fair and reasonable 
wages within the limits fixed by economic law. 


The greatest danger connected with the just 
and equable distribution of wealth lies in our proneness 
to forget there is such a thing as market value, and, as 
a consequence, we often ignore the relation between 
what is desirable and what is possible. 


As the system in New Zealand now stands, both 
strikes and lockouts are illegal; the piece-work system 
is forbidden, a minimum wage is defined for prac- 
tically every trade, and the right of unionists to prefer- 
ence of employment is recognized. Conciliation has 
been declared a failure, the belief prevailing that 
mediation and compulsory arbitration cannot be com- 
bined. The Court reserves’ the right to make the 
contracts that exist between workmen and employers. 


The aim of the Arbitration Board is intelligently 
set forth in the following words of one of its members: 
“The duty of the Court is to pronounce such an award 
as will enable the particular trade to be carried on, 
and not to impose such conditions as would make it 
better for the employer to close down his operations, 


f eisai ; 
or tor the workmen to cease laboring, than to conform 
to them.” 


Compulsory arbitration has resulted in making 
wages more rigid, because of the difficulty met in 
changing the pay of one class of men without making 
ay other changes, so as to uniformly adjust condi- 
ve in closely connected trades. ‘There is also the 
mefficient or no-profit employer, who opposes the 
ralsing of wages on the ground that the slightest con- 


cession would plunge him into bankruptcy. His pro- 


tests have their effect on the Arbitration Court. 


Among the educated people in New Zealand, 
the belief prevails that any attempt to lay violent 
hands upon the profits of employers would put an 
end to all business enterprise, and thus destroy the 
very source from which the wealth is drawn. From 
such an idea, it is but a step to the position that wages 
are determined chiefly by economic laws, and the 
Court can cause only slight deviations from the valua- 
tions of the market. 

The Arbitration Board has abolished ‘“‘sweating,” 
and strikes have been prevented. It is a question, 
however, whether the men would not have gained 
as much by dealing directly with their employers. 
It is admitted by all that wages have not increased 
more than the cost of living; the advance in the former 
over a period of 12 years has been in the ratio of 
84.8 to 104.9; the cost of food increased in the ratio 
of 84.3 to 103.3. 


Employers have been inclined to throw the blame 
for the high cost of production upon the Arbitration 
Court. Their idea is that the present method of 
settling disputes has added to their operation charges, 
not so much by fixing minimum wages as by granting 
limitation of apprentices, prohibition of piecework 
and other restrictions. 


The ‘go easy”’ way of working has gained ground 
in New Zealand in recent years. As in other coun- 
tries, the tendency of trade unionism seems to be 
toward a levelling down, which discourages capable 
men from doing their best work, and results in indus- 


trial inefficiency. 


The actual results of government ownership of mines, 


federal competition im business, old-age pensions, and 
the effect of radical labor legislation in New Zealand 
will be discussed next week. 
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Fireproof Coal Washery, Panama, III. 


One of the main objections to coal 
washeries is the fact that they have a bad 
habit of burning down and leaving the 
coal company with a collection of con- 
tracts for washed coal and a lack of con- 
tracts for raw screenings, a combination 
sufficient in itself to reduce the revenue 
of the average mine below the cost of 
production; and this condition, although 
quite common in the coal business, is 
none the less undesirable. 

The Shoal Creek Co. of Panama, III., 
was confronted last March with the prob- 
lem of a burned down washery and a 
box full of washed coal contracts, and 
out of this distressing predicament it 
has developed a really fire-proof coal 
washery. This plant is simple, compact 
and efficient as well as fireproof and yet 
cost but a little more than an equiva- 
lent design of wood construction. The 
Allen & Garcia Co. of Chicago was given 
the commission for designing and super- 
intending the construction of the washery 


By John A. Garcia* 








This modern plant of 1200 tons 
daily capacity is of concrete and 
steel construction throughout. 
It washes all material passing 
through 3-in. screens at the tip- 
ple and makes five sizes of coal. 
Its greater efficiency, lower cost 
for operation and maintenance 
and longer life make this instal- 
lation economical as compared 
with the more usual timber 
structure. 




















*Consulting engineer, McCormick Build- 
ing, Chicago, I]. 


through the tipple shaking screen to the 
top of the raw coal bin of the washery. 
This bin is 36 ft. in diameter and 32 ft. 
high, is built of steel, with a conical bot- 
tom and is equipped with a Humphrey 


tons wer hour so that the total jig 
capacity is in excess of the ordinary ton- 
nage of the mine, which averages 2000 
tons per day and makes about 50 per 
cent. of 3-in. screenings. The object of 
providing the excess jig capacity was to 
enable the washery to continue in opera- 
tion up to the capacity of the mines 
should it be found necessary to shut 
down one jig. The refuse from the jigs, 
is released from the bottom of the 
tank by means of a gate and hand-con- 
trolled lever. It settles to the bottom 
of the refuse tank where it is caught by 
a bucket elevator, raised to a steel re- 
fuse bin and thence carried by a Koppel 
side-dump car to a spoil tank across the 
tracks. 


SHAKING SCREENS SIZE THE COAL 


Coal from the jigs flows over steel 
aprons to the washed-coal tank, whence 
it is taken up by a bucket elevator to a 
head chute which carries it to the sizing 
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CoMPLETED WASHERY, PANAMA, ILL. 


about the middle of June. On October 
3, practically 120 days later, the plant 
put out 400 tons of washed coal and 
from that day has continued to operate 
regularly without hitch or breakdown, a 
record seldom equaled in washery con- 
struction. 

The washery has an output capacity of 
1200 tons per day and a storage capacity 
of 600 tons of raw coal and 550 tons of 
washed coal, a total of 1150 tons. The 
plant is rendered more or less indepen- 
dent of the continuous operation of the 
mine by the great capacity of its raw 
coal tank and the arrangement for un- 
loading screenings which are shipped in 
from other mines—a part of the installa- 
tion that is not yet in place. 


BELT CONVEYOR TO WASHERY 


A 30-in. belt conveyor 174 ft. centers 
and built on an angle of 20% deg. con- 
the 3-in. screenings which pass 


veys 


ladder, designed to carry coal to the bot- 
tom of the bin with practically no 
breakage. 

Coal is led from the storage bin to 
three Shannon jigs by a separate chute 
for each jig. Its flow in each chute is 
controlled by a lifting gate, which is 
operated from the revolving jig shaft and 
automatically. feeds the proper amount of 
coal to each washer. 

The Shannon jigs operate in a con- 
crete tank which forms a part of 
one large concrete tank tifit is made up 
of several sections variously devoted to 
the refuse elevators, jigs and washed- 
coal dewatering arrangement. This tank, 
or series of tanks, is a massive body of 
concrete and although apparently ex- 
pensive, is in reality the least expensive 
type of jig tank that can be built, be- 
cause the bulk of the concrete construc- 
tion greatly reduces its price per yard. 
Each jig has a normal capacity of 50 








View SHOWING STEEL WASHED-COAL BINS 


screens. The first operation in sizing is 
accomplished by means of a double-deck 


‘Parrish shaking screen, hung on 1x10-in. 


ash boards and run at 120 r.p.m. Thi 
shaker makes perfect separation of th: 
following sizes:—3-in. to 2-in., or No. 
nut; 2-in. to 1-in., or No. 2 nut; and 1-is 
to34-in. or No. 3 nut. Everything unde 
34-in. is carried by chutes to revolvin 
screens where it is separated into No. 
and No. 5, sizes, the No. 5 passing ‘ 
the dewatering tank and thence by 
perforated bucket elevator to the loadi 
bin. 

The amount of machinery employed 
reduced to a minimum, the whole equ 
ment practically resolving itself int’ 
jigs, 3 elevators, a No. 6 centrifw 
pump, a steam pump and the separa’ 
screens. This entire outfit is drive! 
one double engine, connected by "ye 
drive to a line shaft and thence by “elt 
and chain drives to the various u0ils. 
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The raw-coal conveyor is driven by rope 
drive from a single 40 h.p. engine in the 
vard near the tipple. 

The five washed coal bins are each 
i8 ft. in diameter and 22 ft. deep, with 
conical bottoms. They are duplicates in 
design and construction and their shop 
and erection costs were quite low on 
this account. The bottoms of the bins 
are provided with heavy cast iron thim- 
bles, having 15-in. openings and the 
flow of coal is controlled by slide gates 
which are moved back and forth in the 
direction of the loading track, by hand 
levers. The coal is allowed to flow into 
a car until it reaches the height of the 
bin gate and then the car is dropped 
slowly down the track, thereby giving 
each car load the neat and trim appear- 
ance that is so important to well pre- 
pared coal because the best screened coal, 
if loaded in a slovenly manner, at once 
creates a bad impression that its real 
merit can hardly overcome. 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


The roof and upper section of the 
washery building and the conveyor run- 
way are covered with No. 22 and No. 24 
gage galvanized corrugated iron. The 
lower section of the main building is en- 
closed in Hy-Rib and cement. The en- 
gine room floor is of cement and the 


walkway of the conveyor structure is of 
Hy-Rib-cement construction. 


The hand 








INTERIOR View NEAR RAW-COAL BIN 





WASHERY ENGINE AND Rope DRIVE 














View DuRING CONSTRUCTION 


rails are gas pipe and excepting for a 
few temporary walkways and hard maple 
stair treads there is nothing to burn in 
any part of the building. 

The secret of the low first cost of the 
structure lies largely in the design of the 
structural steel, placing metal where it 
belongs and eliminating unnecessary 
members, and also in the compact 
arrangement of the mechanical units in 
order to economize space. The entire 











SHAKING SCREEN, SIZING No. 3 WASHED COAL 


SHANNON Jics, SHOWING MAIN SHAFTING 










operation may be seen and controlled 
from either the jigs or the driving engine 
and it is the ambition of the coal com- 
pany’s management to operate the plant 
with two men—one at the jigs and one 
on the refuse car with, of course, the 
usual labor for spotting and loading cars. 

Since the raw and washed coal tanks 
are protected by a rust proof paint— 
“Cunninghams Coal Tar’-—no deteriora- 
tion of steel due to sulphur in the coal 
is expected, although the interior of the 
bins will have to be repainted occasion- 
ally (a Sunday job). 

The washery uses a very small quan- 
tity of water per ton of coal and after 
the first day’s run there was practically 
no waste coal in the refuse. Because of 
the high efficiency of the machinery, the 
steam consumption of the driving engines 
is less than in the old washery which had 
only two-thirds the capacity of the new 
plant. 

There are many desirable features and 
conveniences in the construction of this 
vashery. A walk is built along the out- 
s.de line of columns at the proper height 
to facilitate the loading of cars and the 
operation of the slide gates. There are 
Humphrey ladders in No. 1 and No. 2 
bins which prevent the breakage of coal 
when flowing into the empty tank and 
the circular form of the bins *together 
with their conical bottoms allows the 
coal to run uniformly from all sides 
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to the gates. Every bin will empty it- 
self perfectly, and a car of coal can be 
loaded in 5 minutes. 

A supply of circulating water is taken 
from the dewatering tank by a No. 6 
centrifugal pump and delivered to the 
head of all sizing screens, and also to a 
sluice way leading to the rotary screens. 
The fresh water supply is pumped 
directly from the reservoir, or may be 
taken by gravity from a storage tank 
placed on the hill at the proper elevation, 
and is delivered to the lower end of all 
screens, so that the various sizes of coal 
are clean and bright as they reach the 
bins. 

While the machinery is arranged com- 
pactly and within an extremely small 
compass, every part of it is easily acces- 
sible. The conveyors are wholly within 
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the building, and all shafting, gearing 
and belting are carried over platforms, 
easily reached by convenient stairways 
and walks. There is a walk entirely 
around the screens, and an outside stair- 
way leading from the screening house 
to the top of the raw-coal bin. This lat- 
ter can also be reached from the tipple 
by a walk alongside of the conveyor. 
The whole structure is notable for its 
extreme rigidity and strength. 
AN ECONOMICAL INSTALLATION 

Screenings in the Montgomery County, 
Illinois, field contain a large percentage 
of foreign substances, due to the sul- 
phur streaks, blue band and bone coal 
found in the seam and to the methods of 
mining and loading, and it is expected 
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that this type of washery will almost 
revolutionize coal mining practice in this 
field. 

The greater average revenue which can 
be obtained from an installation of this 
kind, after deducting the cost of washing 
and the interest on the cost of construc- 
tion, makes for an ideal investment. In 
addition, a wider range of sizes and an 
improved quality of product are se- 
cured, and therefore, a wider market and 
better running time, which, of course, 
also make for cheaper coal. 

The structural steel for this installation 
was furnished and erected by the Wis- 
consin Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.; the machinery was supplied by the 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, and the entire 
plant designed and superintended by the 
Allen & Garcia Co., Engineers, Chicago. 








A Mammoth Seam in 


Commencing Dec. 15, i911, coal was 
shipped from one of the most remarkable 
mines in Colorado. The recently com- 
pleted Laramie, Hahn’s Peak & Pacific 
Railroad, starting at Laramie, Wyo., and 
running southwest to the North Park coai 
field in Jackson County, Colo., has 
opened up to market the immense seams 
of coal long known to exist in that field. 


THE COAL 


During the last two years, E. R. Miller, 
Stewart Kennedy, and others, have been 
acquiring coal land and doing prospect- 
ing work in this section. For many years 
past the ranchers have driven from 75 
miles around to this seam, digging the 
coal from an open pit, and hauling it to 
their ranches in wagons. But the full 
thickness of the seams was never de- 
veloped until these men thoroughly pros- 
pected the field with a Loomis ‘“‘Hollow- 
rod” drill, proving a top seam 65 ft. thick 
with 2 ft. of clay and 10 ft. of bottoin 


coal, and three lower seams, 30 ft., 12 it. 
and 18 ft. thick respectively. 
t 


By Benedict Shubart* 








A description of the prelimin- 
ary development of an unusually 
large Western seam. The cus- 
tomary tipple has been replaced 
by a system in which the coal 
that and loaded 
intc railroad cars, is dumped at 
the railroad-track level, and then 
elevated to the top of the screens 
by means of an inclined con- 
veyor. 


is to be sized 




















*Boston Building, Denver, Colo. 


The Northern Colorado Coal Co., in- 
corporated under Wyoming laws, was or- 
ganized and has acquired 4000 acres of 
coal land and a considerable amount of 
ranch land for the purpose of raising 
supplies and forage. 


The immensity of the seam is shown 














Colorado 


in the accompanying halftones. At pres- 
ent coal is still being taken from the 
open cut, about two acres, 35 ft. deep 
being exposed, but a slope is now being 
driven down the 16° pitch of the seam, 
and a 12x24-ft., three-compartment shaft 
is also being sunk which will tap the seam 
at about 112 ft. The mine will be opened 
up on the room-and-pillar system, the 10- 
ft. bottom coal being taken out first, and 
the balance being mined when the room is 
brought back. 

The coal is semibituminous, very simi- 
lar in texture and appearance to the Roc* 
Springs No. 1 coal. It is black, ver 
blocky, and comparatively smokeless. Th: 
composition of the mammoth vein coal 
as follows: 

ANALYSIS THE COAL 
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STRIPPING OPERATIONS OF THE NORTHERN Cororapo Coat Co., AT COALMONT, COLO. 
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Detail of Plan 
(Enlarged) 
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THE NorTHERN COLORADO COAL Co.’s 


The town of Coalmont. where the mine 
is situated, lies southwest of Laramie, 111 
miles by rail. The very mountainous na- 
ture of the country made it impossible 
to construct a railroad from Denver or to 
branch off from the Moffat Road. The 
only practical outlet found was to the 
northeast and the rugged nature of the 
country made it necessary to select a very 
circuitous route for the railroad. How- 
ever, by careful work, maximum grades 
of 1 per cent. out and 1.9 per cent. in 
have been obtained. 


THE TIPPLE 


The tipple equipment was designed by 
Stewart Kennedy, general superintend- 
ent of the company, and follows the lines 
which he has successfully used in the 
Sheridan, Wyo., fields. The pit cars will 
not be taken up the usual high trestle 
but will be dumped into a hopper set on 
the ground, as shown in the accompany- 
ing drawing of the tipple. The usual 
crossover dump, with car haul for re- 
‘urning the empties, will be used and the 
nine-run coai will be automatically taken 


— 
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TIPPLE, SHOWING APRON CONVEYOR 


from the hopper and elevated to the 
screens by means of a Link-Belt corru- 
gated apron conveyor, which acts both as 
a feeder and conveyor. This will dis- 
tribute the coal evenly to a gravity screen 
which will make the following grades of 
coal: Lump, egg, nut, egg-run (for loco- 
motive use), mine-run, and slack. This 
system of screens is very flexible and effi- 
cient. When the mine is developed to the 
full capacity of 1500 tons per day, an 
elevator and rotary screen will be in- 
stalled for re-screening, provision having 
been made in the plans for this. The en- 
tire tipple equipment was furnished by 
the Link-Belt Co. of Chicago. 

The power plant consists of two, 16-ft. 
by 66-in., Nagle, horizontal, tubular boil- 
ers, 110-Ilb. steam pressure, which fur- 
nish steam for the auxiliaries and for 2 
100-hp. Ottumwa Iron Works hoist. The 
present plant is being installed merely as 
the nucleus of a more complete plant. 
All machinery is being installed in a per- 
manent manner so that the proper addi- 
tions can be made later to take care of 
the increased capacity. Electrical equip- 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE STRIPPING 


OPERATIONS, AT COALMONT, COLO. 
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ment will not be installed for the pres- 
ent. . 

President and general manager, E. R. 
Miller, with offices at Laramie will take 
care of the general Western sales. The 
Central Western trade will be cared for 
by the Havens, White Coal Co., of Omaha 
who will cover the territory of Nebraska, 
Iowa and Kansas. Complete traffic ar- 
rangements have been made between the 
Union Pacific Railroad and the Laramie, 
Hahn’s Peak & Pacific Railroad, and 
the coal will be shipped out under the 
trade name of ‘““Mammoth Vein Smokeless 
Coal.” 








Coal Loading Booms at 
Annabelle Mine 


Special forms of coal-handling ma- 
chinery, designed to avoid breakage, are 
ccming more and more into prominence. 
Despite improvements in the various de- 
vices for burning fine coal, the demand 
of the consumer is imperatively for large 
sizes, and because of the difference in 
price between large and small sizes, near- 
ly all breakage in handling the coal results 
in a direct loss to the producer. With 
these considerations in mind, the engi- 
neers of the Four States Coal & Coke 
Ce. have introduced a number of im- 
provements over usual practice in the de- 
sign of the tipple at the Annabelle mine, 
near Worthington, W. Va. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these 
is the device for loading lump coal into 
cars, which is illustrated on the front 
cover of this issue. At the Annabelle 
tipple, all the lump coal passes over two 
steel-band picking tables, 6 ft. wide and 
having about 40 ft. of clear picking space. 
The loading ends, or booms, of these pick- 
ing tables are, for a iength of 26 ft., 
free to move in a vertical plane, They are 
continuous with the picking tables proper, 
being connected thereto by a trunnion. 
At the free ends are the tail sprockets 
of the picking bands, carried in trussed 
steel frames, suppcrted by ropes from an 
overhead electric hoist. Attached to each 
boom is a short chute, which tapers to 
30 in. in width. This concentrates the 
stream of coal, so that the car is neatly 
topped out. 

The device is controlled by the loader, 
who stands on the picking floor of the 
tipple, immediately above the cars that 
are being filled. He thus has a full view 
of the operation, through large railed-off 
openings in the floor, and has the con- 
trollers of both loading-boom hoists con- 
venient to his hand. levers, operating 
the clutches which drive the picking 
bands, and electric signals to the mine- 
car dumps are also within his reach. The 
loader controls the movement of the rail- 
road cars bv means of a car retarder. This 
device consists essentially of a band 
brake with its lever, and a drum, on 
which is wound a wire rope that passes 
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over pulleys uptrack from the tipple and 
is hooked to the car. The grade of the 
track under the tipple is 2 per cent., so 
that this rope is always taut and the 
moving car absolutely under control. 

On beginning to load, the empty car 
is brought into position, and the boom 
lowered until the chute is practically on 
the bottom of the car. The picking band 
is then started and the coal is carried on 
this to the end of the boom. It will be 
seen that there is thus practically no drop 
at all in loading the coal into the bottom 
of the car. As the car fills up, the loader 
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gradually raises the boom without stop- 
ping the flow of the coal until he has one 
end of the car filled to the top. He then 
slowly drops the car so that the coal is 
always delivered to the edge of the pile 
already formed. When the car is full, 
he stops the picking band, while a new 
car is being dropped down. If it is nec- 
essary to stop the band for a consider- 
able time, the loader signals to the 
dumper to cease dumping, in order to 
prevent an accumulation of coal on any 
part of the tipple apparatus. 

The tipple is equipped with two cross- 
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over dumps, having steam  pull-backs, 
two lump-coal shaking screens, two pick- 
ing bands, two fine-coal elevators and 
conveyors, and two revolving fine-coal 
screens. It is thus seen that the entire 
tipple apparatus is in duplicate, and eith- 
er half can be operat:d independently of 
the other. 

Particular attention hes been paid to 
bypass arrangements, and the duplication 
of parts. All bearings, gears, etc., are 
cast steel, so that the risk of breakdown 
has been reduced to a minimum. The ca- 
pacity of the tipple is 3000 tons per day. 








The Coal Fields of Western Canada 


In the course of the fourth of his 
series of lectures on coal to the fourth 
year class in geology at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Quebec, in 1910, D. B. 
Dowling, of the Geological Survey of 
Caneda, gave some interesting informa- 
tion relative to coal in Western Canada, 
as well as in other parts of the 
Dominion. 

The preliminary statements attributed 
to Mr. Dowling in a report of the lec- 
ture published in a Montreal newspaper 
include the following: 

Canada is destined to become one of 
the greatest coal-producing countries in 
the world. The deposits of coal now 
known to exist in Canada would supply 
the needs of the whole civilized world 
for the next 170 years. The coal de- 
posits of Canada compare favorably with 
those of the greatest coal-mining coun- 
tries in the world as to quality, quantity, 
and accessibility for mining purposes. 
The Welsh coal is supposed to be the 
best in the world, but in the Rocky 
Mountains of Western Canada there is 
coal which compares favorably with the 
best Welsh. 

The production of coal in Canada has 
increased greatly during recent years. 
In 1902 it was only about 7 million 
tons, but during the three years 1907- 
1909, between 10 and 11 million tons 
a year were mined. There is as yet 
no reason to suppose that this produc- 
tion will seriously affect the future coal 
supply of the Dominion, when the ex- 
tent of the coal fields and the available 
supply of coal are taken into considera- 
tion. 


WORKABLE COAL IN CANADA 


New areas of coal-bearing formations 
are being found in the partly explored 
Canadian West. There are large areas 


that are fairly well known, in which 
it may be expected that coal will be 
mined. Parts of these are not yet within 
reach of transportation facilities, or re- 
quire deep mining to recover the coal. 
An estimate of the workable coal in 


By E. Jacobs* 








An interesting and comprehen- 
sive compilation of various data 
on the coal industry in Western 
Canada. The geology and rela- 
tive commercial importance of 
the different fie'ds are briefly 
sketched. The industry as a 
whole is likened to the Pittsburg 
field in the United States and an 
equally bright future is predicted 
for it. 




















the 
Box 


Western Branch of 
Institute, P. O. 
Columbia. 


*Secretary, 
Canadian Mining 
645, Victoria, British 


Canada* gives a total of 173,736 millions 
of tons, as follows, in millions of tons: 
Anthracite 170 
Bituminous . . 71,391 


Sub-bituminous 87,490 
ignite. ..... 12,385 





173,736 

It is of interest to note in this con- 

nection that approximate estimates give 

Great Britain’s supply of bituminous 

coal at 60,000 million tons and Ger- 
many’s at 52,000 million tons. 


OCCURRENCE AND ANALYSES 

The following is an excerpt from a 
paper on “The Minere2l Industries of 
Canada,” contributed to the '!nterna- 
tionaler Kongress, Dusseldorf, 1910, by 
H. Mortimer-Lamb, secretary of the 
Canadian Mining Institute9? 

The extensive coal areas of Canada 
are found in the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, in the East, 
and in the Saskatchewan, Alberta, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and the Yukon Territory, 
in the West. The Eastern measures 
occur in the Carboniferous formation, 
while those of Central and Western 
Canada are found in the Cretaceous 

*See Quarterly Bulletin of the Canad- 


lon Soe Institute, No. 15, June, 1911, 
p. Ms 


and Tertiary. The Eastern coal is en- 
tirely bituminous, ‘he Central chiefly 
lignite, while in Western Alberta. Brit- 
ish Columbia, and the Yukon the coal 
ranges in character from a high-grade 
lignite to anthracite. Lignites of still 
more recent age occur in Ontario. 

Average analyses of Canadian coals 
from the respective areas are shown 
in the following table, compiled for the 
writer by Edgar Standfield, M4. Sc., of 
McGill University, Montreal: 


Sulphur in 
Dry Coal 





Coal Field 
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Nova Scotia 
REV a cicaie serena | 956 | 57 | 36 ae 
PICCOU ic. oe.6e:5 ; er aa 201 18472 


Manitoba 
oi | 18.1 ai 14 11 O86 


Vlherta 
Kdmonton.... 19.0 50 40 
oe. eT ‘ae: 
Frank-Blais-more. O.S 


Pritish Columbia 
Crow’s Nest. 0.9 64 25 11 05 
Nanaimo-Comox BS) 62 | oh tk ‘ 





MANITOBA AND SASKATCHEWAN 


In an official report,* published 
1909, D. B. Dowling gives “a concis: 
statement of the area and probable con- 
tents of the various coal fields of the 
middle portion of Canada.” Regardin- 
the location and area of these fields 
he says: 

In Manitoba, 
occupy a_ small 





the coal-bearing rock 
area in the souther 
part, underlying an elevated porti 
called Turtle Mountain. With our prc: 
ent knowledge we can define an area 
about 48 square miles near the west 
end of this hill as being available 
mining. . 
The Saskatchewan areas lie pri". 
pally in the southern part, and « 
*“The Coal Fields of Manitoba, > ; 
katchewan, Alberta, and Eastern Brits! 
Columbia,” by D. B. Dowling. Can 
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being mined on the Souris River. The 
elevation known as the Coteau is also 
composed of coal-bearing rocks, which 
continue westward in the Wood Mount- 
ains and Cypress Hills. This area, 
though not well prospected, contains 
possibly 4000 square miles within which 
coal may be found. 

The Province of Alberta is liberally 
supplied with coal areas. The elevation 
of the coal formations subjected them to 
greater denudation than the harder rocks 
beneath; consequently little of this ma- 
erial is left; but in the wider valleys 
remnants are still found. These, from 
the superior quality and the amount of 
coal, form very valuable coal fields 
East of the foothill area lies a great 
extent of coal-bearing rocks which are 
comparatively undisturbed. The coal in 


this region is well suited for domestic’ 


use, and as it is within the settlement 
belt, where wood is scarce, a demand 
for it is assured. 

Another coal formation occupies the 
southwestern border of the _ province, 
with an area of 5000 square miles; the 
seams in this are of more value in the 
southern portion than farther north, or 
east. The principal mines of this area 
are to be found near Lethbridge. 


COAL IN ALBERTA 


The coal areas of this province occur 
in three divisions of the Cretaneous. 
The lowest is exposed in long narrow 
belts in the outer ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains and the foothills. These 
areas, besides providing the best coal, 
are important in that they contain many 
thick seams, thus ensuring a_ large 
supply of valuable coal. The middle 
division, found occasionally in the foot- 
hills, is better known as the Lethbridge 
formation and is exposed over a large 
area in eastern Alberta; it furnishes a 
coal that grades from bituminous to sub- 
ituminous and lignite. The higher 
‘oal-bearing beds are well exposed in 
central Alberta. Those on the western 
of the area contain seams ap- 
‘roaching bituminous, but in the east- 
rn part the coal is sub-bituminous. 

Mr. Dowling’s latest published esti- 
nate gives for the province of Alberta a 
)tal coal-bearing area of 29,608 square 
niles, with an aggregate coal content of: 
\nthracite, 400 million tons; bituminous, 
*).250 million tons; and sub-bituminous, 
‘9,000 million tons; in all, 109,650 mil- 
on tons, 


dge 


COAL IN WESTERN CANADA 


The following excerpt from “Geology 
ind Economic Minerals of Canada,”* 
Sives an idea of the extent and import- 


*“A Descriptive Sketch of the Geology, 
and Economic Minerals of Canada.” by 
: A. Young, with Introduction by R. W. 
Department 

Branch, 
1085. 


Brock, - Canada 
Geological Survey 
tario, 1909, No. 1 


of Mines, 


Ottawa, On- 
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ance of the coal fields of western Can- 
ada. 

The coal produced in the Cordilleran 
region of Canada is almost entirely bi- 
tuminous, and by far the greater part is 
of Cretaceous age. Coals of Tertiary 
age are known at a number of localities, 
as in the Nicola Valley, and near 
Princeton, Similkameen. The Tertiary 
coals are lignites, and sometimes form 
thick seams, as in the case of the 
Princeton area, where an 18-ft. seam out- 
crops on the banks of the Similkameen 
River. 

On Vancouver Island, the coal seams 
occur in the upper part of the Creta- 
ceous. Coal mining is concentrated in 
two areas on the east coast of the is- 
land, known as the Comox, and the Nan- 
aimo coal fields. The Comox has an 
estimated area of about 200 square miles. 
At one mine, within a vertical section 
of 122 ft., there are 10 seams, with an 
aggregate thickness of about 29 ft., the 
thickest seam measuring 10 ft. In the 
Nanaimo field, two seams, one varying 
in thickness from 5 to 20 ft., and the 
other from 3 to 5 ft., are being mined. 
The coals are all bituminous. 

In the Rocky Mountains and the foot- 
hills, the Cretaceous coal measures oc- 
cur as basins among the folded and 
faulted Paigwozoic and Mesozoic strata. 
The basins, generally stretching north- 
westward and southeastward, and some- 
times for very long distances, are known 
to occur at intervals from the Inter- 
national Boundary to the Athabaska 
River, a distance of more than 200 miles. 
The coals within the Rocky Mountains 
are bituminous varieties, in places pass- 
ing to anthracite, as at Bankhead and 
the anthracite mines in the Bow Valley. 
Eastwards, in the foothills, as the plains 
are approached and the regions of dis- 
turbance left behind, the lignite coals 
of the higher members of the Creta- 
ceous are gradually encountered. 

Within the mountains and the adjacent 
foothills, there are three coal horizons. 
The lowest occurs within the Kootenai 
formation belonging to the base of the 
Cretaceous, possibly the summit of the 
Jurassic. The seams of the EIk River 
and Crow’s Nest basins lie within this 
horizon. The next group of productive 
measures is the Belly River, situated 
near the top of the upper Cretaceous 
column. The highest group of the coal 
measures lies in the Edmonton of early 
Tertiary age. 

IN CONCLUSION 

Nothing like a review or summary of 
the coal resources of Western Canada 
will be attempted, but as an example of 
the view taken of the prospective im- 
portance of these Northwestern coal 
fields, only an excerpt will be made 
from an official comment of William 
Fleet Robertson, Provincial Mineralogist 
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for British Columbia, contained in his 
annual report for 1909.* Dealing only 
with the Rocky Mountain ceal fields, he 
wrote in part: 

The Rocky Mountain coal fields, lying 
on either flank of the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains, respectively in the 
provinces of British Columbia and AIl- 
berta, are undoubtedly the most ex- 
tensive coal deposits in Canada, and, 
what is more important from.a com- 
mercial point of view, are the only 
large coal fields of first-class coal at 
present known on the Pacific slope, be- 
tween Alaska and Mexico. 

While it has been a matter of com- 
mon knowledge in British Columbia 
that these deposits were large, it is 
questioned if more than a few people 
recognized their wonderful extent, or 
the enormous influence they must have 
on the future of the country. What 
this influence must be can best be dem- 
onstrated by an illustration of what the 
coal deposits of Pennsylvania have done 
for that state. They have made it prob- 
ably the greatest manufacturing state of 
the Union—and the condition of West- 
ern Canada today is tnat of the East- 
ern United States 50 years ago, except 
that we may look forward to a more 
rapid development, due to the more gen- 
eral development of the rest of the con- 
tinent and the improved transportation 
and other facilities now available. 

It seems, therefore, that eastern Brit- 
ish Columbia is destined to be, from the 
possession of its coal fields alone, the 
Pennsylvania of the Pacific slope, and 
that at no distant date. 








Kentucky Mining Institute 


The next meeting of the Kentucky Min- 
ing Institute will be held at Lexington on 
Monday, June 10. At the December 
meeting, a committee on program and en- 
tertainment was appointed; the members 
of this committee are Messrs. Hywel 
Davies, P. V. Cole and H. D. Easton 
(chairman). The Executive Committee 
cast a vote by mail and selected Lexing- 
ton as the place to hold the June meeting. 
The institute won much credit by the ex- 
cellent papers presented at the December 
meeting although the attendance was not 
large. These papers have been published 
in various mining journals and they are 
to be included with the papers read at the 
June meeting, in the transactions of the 
Institute. It is probable that the June 
meeting will last two or three days and 
that a side-trip will be arranged. 








While it has been thought that elec- 
tricity has been a contributing cause to 
some mine explosions, not a single ex- 
plosion in American mines has yet been 
traced directly to its use. 





*“Report of the Minister of Mines, Brit- 
1909,” p. 163. 
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Shaft andSlope Construction,201 Mine 


In May of last year, the Clinchfield 
Coal Corporation started the construction 
of a large coal-mining plant on a com- 
paratively new portion of its property, 
in Russell County, Virginia. The opera- 
tion is located near Slemp, on the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry., about five 
miles from, and in direct connection 
with, the Clinch Valley Branch of the 
Norfolk & Western Ry., at Keiser. A 
contract was awarded for the sinking of 
a large concrete-lined hoisting shaft, and 
a slope with an air-shaft connection, but 
the power plant, tipple and other surface 
equipment were constructed by the com- 
pany itself, under the direction of con- 
sulting engineers. 


LOWER BANNER COAL SEAM 


Since the opening up of the coal meas- 
ures in this particular section of the state 
is of quite recent date, a brief description 
of the coal may be of interest. The seam 
to which the shafts were sunk is known 
as the Lower Banner, and called locally 
the No. 4 vein. Geologically, it is near 


the bottom of the Norton formation, 
which overlies the Lee conglomerate. 
This is a continuation of the Pottsville 


conglomerate, which, as is well known, 
extends from the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite field through the Virginias, and 
thence south through Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee into Alabama. 

The Clinchfield corporation has proved 
by extensive drilling the existence of a 





TYPICAL SECTION, LOWER BANNER 
SEAM 


Fic. 1. 


eond many thousand acres of the Lower 
Banner seam. The coal, an analysis of 
which is given below, is high in heat 
units, and compares well in calorific 
power with the best New River and Po- 


cahontas output. 


ANALYSIS 


Per 
cent 
REGIAIUEO kied.d 65 SENSO ES COONS 0.70 
Volatile Mitte? 6 <.6 s0:s09 eos eows 408 24.97 
pk Co Me be) | ee ey oe we ier rr cree 67.60 
a A eas aoe ee ta 6.73 
0.53 


Sulphur 

The columnar section, Fig. 1, taken in 
the heart of the Clinchfield company’s 
field, shows what has proved to be an 
average thickness of the seam. Continu- 


By R. G. Johnson * 








The construction of a concrete- 
lined shaft and slope in south- 
western Virginia. The character 
of the surface was such as to 
make slope sinking extremely 
difficult. All concrete was placed 
by gravity chutes or by special 
chute cars. Details of designs 
and of contractor’s plant. 




















*Engineer with the Dravo Contracting 


Co., Pittsburg, Penn. 

ous low-vein mining machines are _ in- 
stalled. These cut in a band of rash be- 
neath the coal, the rash being loaded 
separately for consumption at the power 
plant, the high stack of which aids in the 
economical use of this fuel. 


MODERN CONCRETE-LINED SHAFT 


In planning the shaft and slope, the 
most modern economical practice was fol- 
lowed. The shaft concrete lined 
throughout and fitted with yellow-pine 
timber buntons and guides. Although re- 
inforced-concrete and all-steel buntons 
have been placed in some of the latest 
concrete-lined shafts, the advisability of 
their adoption is a mooted question. Were 
it not for its excessively high cost, the 
reinforced-concrete bunton would be 
ideal. In using the all-steel bunton, a 
heavy section is required, because it is 
necessary not only to figure against a 
possible pressure of the ribs at the sides 
of the shaft, but also to provide against 
the corrosive action of the mine air and 
of water dripping from the cages, which 
is a far bigger factor than pressure. espe- 
cially in sandstone country. A reinforced- 
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CONSTRUCTION RECORD, PROGRESS OF SINKING AND CONCRETING 
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concrete bunton and a steel bunton of 
fairly heavy section each cost about three 
times as much as timber in place in the 
shaft. 

The policy of a company largely deter- 
mines the character of the construction 
adopted, and plans for a shaft that will 
serve the purpose can be made to fit any 
reasonable budget, the only question be- 
ing the degree of efficiency and the length 
of time the figured efficiency will con- 
tinue. If the company knows its coal 
seam, and believes there is economy in 
so called ‘“‘model plants,” shafts can be 
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Detail of Water Rina 


: = \ 
c. 3. DETAILS OF SHAFT CONSTRUCTION 


Fic. 4. DETAILS OF SLOPE CONSTRUCTION AND CONTRACTOR’S PLANT 


ade of watertight and fireproof con- 
uction that will last forever. The 
nchfield Coal Corporation maintained, 
‘ wisely, too, that the vital parts of 
‘Ir plant should be of the best construc- 
‘1. while certain other elements, which 
vuld be replaced readily and economic- 
Y, might be of a temporary and less 
Ostly nature, 
In sinking the Shaft, no unusual fea- 
‘ures were encountered. except possibly 
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the badly broken-up rock structure. This 
condition, while uncommon in western 
Pennsylvania and upper West Virginia, 
is not unfamiliar, however, to rock men 
in southwestern Virginia and in the 
lower sections of West Virginia. Drill- 
ing in crevicy, hard rock is difficult, es- 
pecially on inclined holes, as the points 
of the steel bound when striking the 
bottom of a crevice at an angle. 


SINKING PROGRESS 


While little water was struck at the 
start of the rock sinking, the amount rap- 
idly increased as work progressed, and at 
a depth of 60 ft. the shaft was making 
about 180 gal. per min. However, this 
was very cordially welcomed by the coal 
company as a source of supply for the 
power-plant condensers, and its later al- 
most complete disappearance was as sad- 
ly mourned. The coal was reached in 
good time, as reference to the construc- 
tion record, Fig. 2, will show, something 
more than 100 ft. having been sunk in a 
little over a month. As soon as the coal 
was taken out, excavations were made 
for arches on both sides of the hoist- 
ways. 

On the floor of the sump, a layer of 
concrete 6 in. thick was placed on a thin 
bed of broken stone, to form a level foun- 












stone brought from tace to rock crushing 


m here it was 






ced in Slope 
15 of Chutes and chutecar,and 
veans of derricks and chutes, 


dation for starting the lining concrete. The 
recesses for the arches in the concrete 
lining were sunk 10 ft. below the bottom 
of the coal, to allow for lowering the 
shaft-bottom entries, if necessary, in or- 
der to provide for the proper grades to the 
cages. The arches were carried only 5 


ft. back from the face of the lining, and 
here again was shown the wise applica- 
tion of the company’s plan to build foun- 
dations at present for. future additions, 
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which may be made as time proves more 
clearly the character of the coal. 


WATER RING AND DRAINS 


Just above the coal, a ring was formed 
back of the shaft lining, to catch the 
water from 3-in. tile drains placed 
verticaliy between the concrete and the 
rock rib. These lines of tile were laid 
with loose joints and completely sur- 
rounded by broken stone. The shaft was 
well drained; but with the knowledge 
gained from the recent successful ap- 
plications of the pneumatic grouting 
process for sealing the water-bearing 
seams encountered in shaft sinking, dif- 
ferent drainage methods would now be 
employed and the flow of water entirely 
shut off by cementing the crevices. This 
process, recently described in the Feb, 24 
issue of CoAL AGE, has since been used 
repeatedly in connection with shafts sunk 
in New York City for the city tunne! of 
the Catskill Aqueduct, and its complete 
success has attracted widespread attention 
among engineers and mine operators. 

The concrete in the lining of the shaft 
was mixed in the proportions of 1-2-4, 
and that in the coping of the shaft in 
the proportions of 1-21%4-5. The lining 
was designed to be 12 in. in thickness 
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ef course, impossible to drill and shoot 
rock to accurate lines, so that a great 
deal more concrete was required to be 
placed than the drawings called for. Be- 
tween the rock ‘rib and the exterior of 
the lining, as determined by the 12- and 
18-in. wall thicknesses, one-man stones 
were placed in the concrete. The bulk 
of the concrete was carried to its place 
in the forms by means of chutes hung in 
zigzag fashion down the shaft. This 
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proved to be a decidedly quicker method 
than using buckets. 


SLOPE CONSTRUCTION 


The slope, put down in conjunction 
with this shaft, was located ideally, as far 
as outside track layout was concerned, 
but the excavation through the earth sur- 
face proved very difficult. The soil in this 
region is largely a yellow clay mixed with 
gravel and small boulders, and numerous 
eprings, coupled with the rains, have 
caused the top soil to slide over the rock 
surface on many hillsides. Railroad cuts 
and roads in this section are often ob- 
structed by such slides, and with little 
warning. It was evident after the slope 
had been started and was in only 20 ft., 
that a similar condition had here been 
encountered. The ground became heavy 
and difficult to tunnei and to timber by 
ordinary methods. 

Timber centers were shortened and 
forepoling, such as is used in very soft 
ground, was found necessary. Although 
a possible 20 ft. of surface had been 
expected from the appearance of an out- 
crop of the rock strata not far above the 
slope mouth, actual working found the 
contractors tunneling for over 100 ft. be- 
fore they reached a full rock section. 
The source of the trouble appeared When 
4 particularly wet piece of ground was 
reached, and was followed by perfectly 
dry strata. A thick layer of sand, gravel 
and boulders had slid over a_ thicker 
stratum of clay, the spring, water from 
the rocks above acting as a lubricant. 

Timbering was required for a distance 
of 36 ft. bevond the earth section to pre- 
vent the caving of the thin rock over- 
burden. Beyond this point, 136 ft. from 
the portal, to the bottom of the slope, 
the hard sandstone required no support 
of any kind over its entire 16 ft. of width, 
although the concrete partition wall put 
in later serves as such. The soft sliding 
nature of the earth section necessitated 
a change of plans for its permanent sup- 
port, and a design, specifying 10-in. I- 
beams with concrete arches between 
them, was selected. 


CONCRETE PLACED BY GRAVITY 


The placing of concrete in the slope 
was done, for the most part, by means of 
long steel chutes. The lower sections 
of the 12-in. concrete partition wall and 
a portion of the roof arches were con- 
creted by the use of a specially shaped 
car, having a chute attached. This method 
was entirely successful, the car being 
filled from the mixer at the slope portal 
and run down to a level just above the 
wall form, where a small portable chute 
was attached and the concrete run by 
gravity to place. The side-wall forms 


were filled with absolutely no handling 
of the concrete from the mixer, and the 
iabor of tamping, and attaching the chutes 
to each carload, represented the only 
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hand work done on any of the concrete 
at the slope bottom, 437 ft. from the 
portal and mixer. The only hand labor re- 
auired in connection with transportating 
the concrete was that found necessary 
to insure a good job in placing the ma- 
terial in some of the roof arches, where 
the caps of the temporary timber bents 
were so close to the I-beams that there 
was not room for the chutes. 

The original plans called for a Y- 
branch fanway, leaving the slope 70 ft. 
from the portal. The expense and hazard 
of tunneling and permanently supporting 
the soft ground for the main slope led 
the engineers to change their plans, omit- 
ting the Y-branch and constructing an air 
shaft over and into the slope about 50 ft. 
from the mouth. The concrete lining of 
this shaft was heavily reinforced with I- 
beams to resist the overturning moment 
of the hillside pressure, and by grading 
the surface at the shaft coping, an admir- 
able fan site was prepared. An air lock 
was then placed in the slope, between the 
portal ard the air shaft, for admitting 
supply cars to the mine, the whole mak- 
ing a unique and efficient arrangement. 


MopERN POWER PLANT 


The central power plant for the mines, 
in the Dumps Creek division of the 
Clinchfield Corporation, is worthy of 
note, as it is without doubt one of the 
best in the bituminous coal fields. It is 
located near the shafts above described, 
on the Hurricane Fork of one of the 
main tributaries of the Clinch River. 
The present equipment comprises two 
1000-kw., 6000-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle 
Westinghouse generators, driven by Par- 
sons turbines. An additional 2000-kw. 
machine has been purchased, and the 
building is so constructed that other units 
can be installed as needed. 

The hot water from the Westinghouse 
surface condensers is pumped to cooling 
towers, situated over a reservoir, which 
has been formed by damming the stream 
about 200 ft. from the power house. Steam 
is supplied by three 400-hp. Wickes boil- 
ers with Cochrane feed-water heating sys- 
tem, all the boiler-room elements being 
placed with the future conditions in mind. 
Current for the haulage system of the 
No. 201 mine, of which the shafts are a 
part, is furnished by a 300-kw., 275-volt, 
direct-current generator, driven by a syn- 
chronous motor. 

The shafts and slope wert designed by 
D. R. Beeson, under the direction of 
H. M.' Waite, then vice-president and 
chief engineer, and Carel Robinson, di- 
vision superintendent. 
work was done by the Dravo Contracting 
Co., of Pittsburg. 








The United States imported 172,716 
short tons of coke during the vear 1910 
and exported 984,562 tons during the 
same period. 
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Calcium Clteaidle 


Among the methods for creating immu- 
nity from coal dust explosions is the use 
of calcium chloride. This chemical com- 
pound has the power of absorbing water, 
and under favorable circumstances such 
as are usually found in a mine, 100 Ib. 
of the material will take up 115 Ib. of 
water. Even in face of a strong sun, the 
salt will take up 50 to 60 Ib. of moisture. 
It is easy to see, therefore, that in any 
ordinary mine, it will retain enough water 
to keep the places sprinkled with it in a 
perpetually damp and coherent condition. 
Dampness and coherency are the two re- 
quirements of a harmless coal dust. 

A roadway well treated by the chlo- 
ride should be as immune from an explo. 
sion as a dustless zone. But such a dust- 
free working is created at considerabie 
expense and does not have the power of 
self-maintenance. The condition has to 
be continually renewed at the expenditure 
of no little labor. While on the other 
hand, the chloride moistens all the dust 
which falls and renders it innocuous, anj 
does not need frequent attention. 

Its principal sale today is as a road- 
binder. This use exhibits well its power 
of creating an agglomerate mass out of a 
collection of separate solids, and this 
would appear to be an argument for its 
use in mines where the roads are often in 
bad condition for traveling. 

Pure calcium chloride is white and 
odorless. It is the presence of hypo- 
chlorite of lime which causes the punger*t 
odor of the impure variety. The strong 
smell of the impure salt is due to the con- 
tinuous liberation of chlorine from the 
decomposition of the hypochlorite. 

Calcium chloride does not injure the 
hoofs of mules. It may be applied either 
in solution or as a solid. When used dry, 
it will soon obtain the necessary mois- 
ture from the air. It is reported that the 
Bureau of Mines is about to make an ex- 
amination of the chloride to ascertain :ts 
desirability as a means of checking the 
extension of mine explosions. 








Byproduct Coke Ovens 


On p. 808 of Coat AGE, No. 25 is 
given a list of byproduct coke ovens OD- 
erating in the United States, as of Jan. 
1, 1910. The following additions wil! 
bring it up to Jan. 1, 1911 (cf. Journ 
Ind. and Eng. Chem., March, 1912). Kop- 
Woodward Iron Co., Woodward. 


pers: 
Ala.; Tenn. C. I. & R.R. Co., Corey 
Ala. Rothberg: Cleveland Furnace Co 


& 


Cleveland, Ohio; Lackawanna Iron 
Steel Co., Lebanon, Penn. Didier: Le 
high Coke Co., South Bethlehem, Penn 








Without the dreamer industry would 
not exist, and without the worker it 
could not. Moral: Be both. 
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Fire Fighting in India 

The following remarks on mine fires 
in India are taken from the Transac- 
tions of the Mining and Geological Insti- 
tute of India. They are contained in an 
article written by W. H. Pickering and 
R. R. Simpson. They state that the Koithi 
and Sibpur beds in the Raniganj coal 
field measure 14 ft. and 18 ft. respec- 
tively. Owing to this great thickness, to 
the readiness with which the coal burns 
and to the great strength of the roof, 
the problems presented by mine fires 
are unusually difficult. 

“In considering the inherent dangers 
of coal mining in India, it is necessary ‘9 
clear our minds of any prejudices due 
to experience in other countries. The 
conditions are very different from those 
which obtain in other coal fields. To be 
specific, the fire dangers are markedly 
different. The extraordinarily strong roof 
over the coal allows wide galleries to be 
driven to the full height of the thick 
beds, and the practice has been to cut 
up large coal areas into pillars by such 
intersecting galleries. 


AiR BLASTS 


If the pillars crush or are burned out, 
the roof will not fall until a large area is 
left unsupported. Thus when the fall 
does take place, an air-blast is inevitable. 
Except in a few isolated mines, it has not 
been the practice to divide the workings 
into districts by leaving barrier pillars 
of coal. Under such conditions, the only 
places available for stoppings are in the 
galleries, which are perhaps 20 ft. high 
and 15 ft. wide. A dam of such an area, 
unless of enormous thickness, will burst 
under the sudden pressure of an air- 
blast. In any case it would be impracti- 
cable to make gas-tight dams in such 
large galleries in a short space of time. 

Therefore, the only alternative in case 
of fire in many Indian collieries is to 
cover over the shafts or to fill them up. 
The conditions at the mouths of many 
shafts make the covering of them diffi- 
cult, and filling them with earth is an 
extremely slow process where the ap- 
proaching galleries are about 20 feet 
high. Shafts are numerous and _ inter- 
connected over large areas and in many 


cases there are no boundary pillars be- 
tween mines even when these are worked 
by different owners. 


IMPORTANCE OF CREATING SEPARATE 
DISTRICTS 


Thus, a fire may involve the closing of 
a group of collieries; and this closing 
may be permanent if falls extend to the 
surface. Fire will spread with marvel- 
ous rapidity in the coal mines of India 
because the local falls of roof, which do 
much to check the spread of fires in 
other countries, are absent. When falls 
occur in a fire area they produce air- 
blasts which drive burning gases in all 
directions, and extend the fire to distant 
workings. Fortunately provisions against 
these dangers can easily be made by 
dividing the working areas into districts 
and panels with barrier pillars between 
them. All the galleries cut through these 
large pillars should be small, not more 
than 8 ft. wide and 8 ft. high, and dams 
should be put in them as soon as coal 
working is finished in the district which 
they serve. 








Gas Engines for Collieries 


In the pneumatic system the power is 
onverted into air-compression, a.1d al- 
hough the efficiency of this method may 
e less than either of those previously 
entioned, it is more flexible than the hy- 
‘aulic system, and as to safety is super- 

r to a direct use of the generated power. 
onsequently it is still much used, and 
ractically all collieries have such a 
impressed-air plant. Moreover, an in- 
rease in its use seems likely, if any 
urther restriction is put upon the use of 
-ctricity underground. The efficiency 
-ms to average only 30 per cent. This, 
vever, is largely due to causes which 
ght be obviated, as, for instance, by 
use of more efficient air engines in 

mines, 

Che direct driving of air compressors 
gas engines with an automatic control, 
lich varies the speed according to the 
-mand, although an eminently practical 
‘roposition, has not, at any rate so far, 
‘cen adopted to any extent at collieries. 
This automatic control of gas engines 
‘ easily applied to the two-cycle type, 
ind the following is a description of a 
plant which has been in use for two 
nae So successful is this type of plant 
‘Hat it is almost always more economical 





By E. L. Chorlton 








In continuation of his discus- 
sion on the advantages of the use 
of gas engines in connection with 
by-product ovens and producers, 
Mr. Chorlton shows that fans, 
pumps and mining machines 
may be driven directly by gas en- 
gines, and that with air com- 
pression to aid in starting, hoists 
and haulage drums can be simi- 
larly actuated. 




















to install it than any other, even at 
existing collieries, where it may have to 
be worked from a separate producer. 
Figs. 1 and 2 show the general arrange- 
ment of the plant. A producer is used 
here because no coke-oven or other waste 
gas is available. It is in a separate room, 
and is walled off so as to keep the main 
engine room clean. Important points in 
the general scheme are the accessibility 
and the ease with which the whole instal- 
lation is manipulated. It has been so ar- 
ranged that one man can easily attend to 





the entire plant, thus not only is the fuel 
cost low, but the labor charges are small. 


A Two-cycLE GAS ENGINE FOR COLLIERY 
USE 


The engine is of the two-cycle. double- 
acting type, and embodies the latest im- 
provements. Its suitability for the actu- 
ation of air compressors is largely due 
to its being the only gas engine with a 
singie cylinder in which an impulse is 
given at every stroke. The maximum 
speed of the engine is 120 r.p.m., and 
can be slowed down automatically to as 
low a speed as 30 r.p.m., its action being 
similar to that of a steam-driven com- 
pressor. The piston rod is  carriea 
through a stuffing box fitted with metallic 
packing, and is connected to an external 
crosshead, as in ordinary steam-engine 
practice. 

There are two inlet valves, one at 
either end of the cylinder, and the ex- 
haust gas is blown through ports set mid- 
way between them. This exhaust is fol- 
lowed by an incoming charge of scaveng- 
ing air, entering through one of the in- 
let valves. These valves are operated by 
an eccentric rod from the main shaft 
through a pair of rolling levers, from 
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which a simple motion also operates the 
trip gear to the magnetos. The flywheel 
is 14 ft. in diameter, and weighs 13 tons. 
It is cast in two halves, with a barring 
rack round the periphery. 


CONTROL BY SPEED AND AIR PRESSURE 


There are two methods devised for gov- 
erning the engine; one of them consists 
of a governor mounted directly over the 
crankshaft, and driven by spiral gearing. 
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THE MECHANICAL OR DIRECT SCHEME 


Hoisting with a direct gas-engine drive 
presents several difficult problems, and 
up to the present, I am unaware of the 
use of this method at any colliery. It 
seems hardly possible to operate the main 
hoisting drum of a shaft by the use of 
gas engines unaided by any other device. 
There are usually so many stops and 
starts for decking, so much reversal of 















































The governing is effected by a sinall but- 
terfly valve, connected with the govern- 
ing rod, which permits just enough gas to 
enter the power cylinder to meet the re- 
quirements of the load. This governor 
is simple, and is fitted with an attachment 
by which the maximum speed can be ad- 
justed within certain limits while the en- 
gine is running. It only comes into ac- 
tion as full speed is approached. 

The other method provides a special 
dashpot governor, which controls the en- 
gine when the pressure of air in the re- 
ceiver exceeds the required maximum 
pressure. It reduces the speed automatic- 
ally in direct proportion to the amount 
of air desired, thus economizing fuel. 

In my experience of compressed-air in- 
stallations for mines, I have observed that 
the air was nearly always economically 
compressed, the design of the plant being 
evidently the result of considerable 
thought. On going below ground, how- 
ever, efficiency seemed to have been en- 
tirely overlooked, as engines and pumps 
of the most uneconomical description 
were emploved. So cormmon does this ap- 
pear to be, that I am inclined to ask: 
Who, and where, are the makers of effi- 
cient air metors in this country ? In Amer- 
ica. and in some other countries, much 
hetter plants seem to be used, and many 
schemes are in vogue for increasing their 
efficiencv, such as the closed-circuit sys- 


tem. As the air pressure required for 


coal cutting and similar work is so low, 
the air might first pass through other 
plants for pumping, etc., before going to 
the cutters. 
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be seen, therefore, that with compressed- 
air auxiliaries the hoist can be run with 
an air engine being operated like a steam 
hoist when starting and decking, and 
making an inspection of the shaft,. ete. 
To accomplish in an economical manner 
the general duties of hoisting by the ad- 
dition of such air cylinders, I propose to 
connect them with a reservoir of relative- 
ly small dimensions, the capacity of 
which can be easily regulated by the ad- 
dition or subtraction of water. 


How Air REseERvoIRS COULD SToRE 
ENERGY OF CAGE 


Supposing now that the gas hoisting set 
is running at full speed in the middle of 
the hoist; the air cylinders, being put 
out of service, are ineffective; when tle 
period cf deceleration commences to bring 
the hoist to an end, they are thrown into 
circuit with the air receiver through the 
operation of a valve gear, and then, act- 
ing as compressors. they rapidly raise 
the pressure in the receiver on a curve 
corresponding to the deceleration curve 
of the moving cages. Thus the kinetic en- 
ergy of hoisting is stored in the air re- 
ceiver, and the cages are. gradually 
slowed up, until finally they are brought 
to rest by a brake. The pressure thus 
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FIG. 2. 


the direction of hoisting, that we must 
look further, therefore, for some addi- 
tions to the gas engine if Tie to be made 
to meet the various requirements. 

One method of circumventing these dif- 
ficulties effectively would be to install a 
gas-driven hoisting engine, conforming in 
general layout to a standard twin-cylinder 
Steam engine, the gas engine being of the 
two-cycle type, with its great advantage 
of quick starting. Behind each cylinder 
would be situated air cylinders, with the 
pistons coupled to and acting on tailrods 
from the gas cylinders in front. [t will 


PLAN OF THE ABOVE, SHOWING GAS PRCDUCER 


stored is then available for restarting th 
engine on the next hoist, the gas-engi" 
cylinders coming into play as soon 
movement takes place. Thus these cyl! 
ders would act alternately as compr' 
sors and motors. It is obvious that 
this means a considerable economy C0! 
be secured. positive starting and cont 
=ffected through the air cylinders, and 
this with a considerably smaller gas ¢ 
eine than would otherwise be requir 
Of course, there is some loss in the con 
pression and re-use of the air, but this 
largely corrected by reheating it befor 
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it is used by means of the exhaust from 
the gas engine, and, when necessary, by 
storing the power given out by the en- 
eine when running at high speed. Thus, 
the period of starting up when the stored 
air acts as a motor will be shorter than 
that during which power is being accumu- 
lated at the end of the hoist. The figures 
regarding this scheme are unfortunately 
nat yet worked out in such a way as to 
enable me to present them in satisfactory 
form. 


As EFFICIENT AS ELECTRIC HOISTING 


With reheating, the overall efficiency 
may be as high as or higher than that of 
the electric hoist. More important at the 
moment, however, is the fact that it 
seems to make gas hoisting a distinct 
possibility. It is well worthy, therefore, 
of consideration, with the hope that ulti- 
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Pumping presents a much easier prob- 
lem than hoisting. Because, in mining 
work, the pumps will be necessarily 
below the surface while the engine is 
above, a design with pump-rods would 
have te be adopted. In the usual type of 
pumping reciprocators, flywheels are not 
used to regulate their action. This ab- 
sence of a flywheel renders it much more 
difficult to apply gas as a driving agent. 
In this non-rotative type, steam cylinders 
would be replaced by gas cylinders, with 
the addition of suitable hydraulic com- 
pensating cylinders, such as have been 
employed on Worthington pumps to even 
out the irregular driving force exhibited 
so plainly in gas-engine indicator cards. 
The ignition is controlled from the differ- 
ential gear in a suitable manner. It is 


essential that such gas cylinders should 
two-cycle 


be of the type, for by this 











Fic. 3. DIAGRAMMATIC END ELEVATION OF COLLIERY PLANT ACTUATED BY A GAS 
ENGINE AND MECHANICALLY DRIVEN 
oo 
mately further practical demonstration means only can the excessively slow 


and improvement will result. 

There are other ways of regenerative 
working which secure the object desired, 
and of these, one is by a hydraulic en- 
gine to replace the air cylinders, water 
being substituted for air and used after- 
ward as motive power. . 

A further variation, which, however, 
the writer has not yet developed, seems 

' Suggest possibilities of increased sim- 
‘licity. In this case a balance rope is 
mployed, such as was used in certain 
hafts many years ago, and an example 


which I have seen working at the 
harncliffe Silkstone Colliery before 
entioned. In this system I propose to 


se a similar rope or chain to lap onto a 
ical drum for the slowing part of the 
ist and to unlap for the accelerating 
urt, and, instead of attaching to the end 

balance weight, to employ a connec- 
‘on to the piston of a small capacity 
ir-storage cylinder, such as is used in 
he previous plants. 


FANS AND PuMPS 


The direct driving of a ventilating fan 
\y means of a gas engine is not a difficult 
‘roblem. The method is already in use, 
m4 therefore it does not need further 
diccussion. 





speed of this type of pump be ootained. 
The provision for a continuous and even 
absorption of power from a source which 
creates it, discontinuously and unequally, 
is so difficult that a rotational pump 
driven by gas must be considered a much 
cheaper and more satisfactory proposi- 
tion in every respect. Fig. 3 shows a 
general layout with pump-rods actuated 
through bell cranks and passing down the 
shaft. Pumping can otherwise be per- 
formed by wire-rope driving in the dips 
and in the more remote parts of the mine. 


HAULAGE AND COAL CUTTING 


Many of the older collieries were 
equipped with direct mechanical drives, 
actuated by steam engines on the surface, 
and it does not seem that any insuperable 
difficulty should be found to result from 
the substitution of gas engines in place of 
the original prime movers. 

Haulage is nearly always effected by 
wire ropes from haulage engines situated 
at the shaft top or bottom. In the direct 
mechanical system this drive is operated 
by means of a band rope actuated by a 
gas engine; and it is this rope, with its 
proneness to failure and its interference 
with hoisting, which is the undesirable 
feature of the mechanism. This objec- 
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tion, however, should not be insuperable, 
when the care and supervision neces- 
sary for all modern machinery are ex- 


ercised. Such drives, worked by steam 
engines, are in common use, and seem to 
be both satisfactory and efficient. The 
writer has had the pleasure of seeing one 
or two modern instailatiors of rope trans- 
mission, and he was impressed by the 
general simplicity and completeness with 
which these various requirements were 
fulfilled. The steam engine operating on 
the surface could easily have been re- 
placed by a gas engine fitted, as an ad- 
ditional means: of flexibility, with a re- 
versing mechanism and the usual connec- 
tions for starting by compressed air. 
Coal-cutting machines, although often 
driven electrically, are more generallv 
operated at the present time by com- 
pressed air. They can be operated ef- 
fectively by wire ropes, as was done 
in the first mechanically operated ma- 
chines. Efficiency could undoubtedly be 
increased if the various rope wheels were 
mounted on ball- or roller-bearings, the 
success of which for duties more onerous 
even than those in connection with mining 
has of late years been most marked. 


The Chilean Coal Market 


The demand for foreign coal continues 
good, notwithstanding the increased out- 
put of the Chilean mines, which amounted 
to more than 1,000,000 tons for 1911. 
The imports of coal for 1911 amounted 
to 1,274,118 tons, against 1,293,140 tons 
for 1910.- Of this England furnished 
705,762 tons, and Australia 526,643 tons, 
against 861,887 and 426,867, respective- 
ly, for 1910. No American coal was im- 
perted during 1911 and only 7260 tons 
during 1910. Only 51,861 tons of Ameri- 
can coal have been sold in Chile during 
the past six years. 














Briceville Explosion 

E. N. Zern, assistant professor of 
mining, University of Pittsburgh, in an 
address to the Monongahela Y. M. C. A. 
Mining Institute, made the following ref- 
erence to the Briceville explosion. 

“Not long ago we read of a terrible 
mine disaster. These 4re the facts: The 
state mine inspector permitted a mine to 
be cperated, the ventilation of which was 
provided by a fan installed within t'-- 
This mine was gaseous and dusty, 
and was neighbor to a mine where 10 
years before 184 men lost their lives in 
ar explosion. Open lights and electricity 
were permitted and their use can be 
classed in no wise aS a precautionary 
measure wherever gas is generated, but 
the crowning fault lay in the use of that 
agency which, in the past ten years, has 
sent an army of men to the great beyond 
—-Slack powder. In view of the dangers 
which were known to exist at this mine, 
I say that the loss of these 84 lives 
due to a blown-out shot is absolutely 
indefensible.” 


mire. 
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Who’s Who—in Coal Mining 


Devoted to Brief Sketches of Prominent Men, Their Work and Ideas 














The fuel wealth of West Virginia has 
not been won by weaklings. In this lit- 
tle mountain state, Nature was lavish in 
storing her gifts, but all the good things 
were locked up in the fastnesses of her 
hills, and located far from the highways 
traveled by lovers of comfort and ease. 

One of the pioneers in the develop- 
nent of West Virginia was Alexander 
Laing, father of John Laing, the present 
head of the State Department of Mines. 
The elder Laing emigrated from Fal- 
kirk, near Glasgow, Scotland, to America, 
in June, 1867. The family located at 
Hermitage, a small mining town, near 
Sharon, Mercer County, Penn. 

John having been born in Falkirk, in 
August, 1865, was less than two years 
old when his father and grandfather came 
to this countrv. As soon as the family 
had located in Pennsylvania, the older 
men secured employment in the mines of 
Mercer County, continuing there for some 
vears, but later changing their residence 
and devoting their time to mining in Ma- 
honing County, Ohio. 

John Laing entered the mines in what 
was known as the Spearman Shaft, Mer- 
cer County, Penn., at nine years of age, 
and his attention has been directed sole- 
ly to the production of coal ever since. 
Mr. Laing accompanied his family to 
Ohio, and worked in the mines of that 
state until 1884, when they all moved 
to Fayette County, West Virginia. 

John worked in the mines of the New 
River and Kanawha districts until 1891, 
when he gave up underground work and 
accepted a position as clerk in the store 
of the Rush Run Coal Co., in Fayette 
Courty. He was later advanced to book- 
keeper, and as an additional duty, had 
charge of the company’s payrolls. In 
January, 1892, when 26 years old, Mr. 
Laing gave up office work and took charge 
of the mine of the Red Ash Coal Co., as 
mine foreman. Five years later he was 
promoted to the position of mine superin- 
tendent of the Red Ash, Brooklyn and 
Cunard properties, three of the earlier 
operations located on New River. 

In 1898, John was made superinten- 
dent of the mines of the Rush Run Coal 
Co., and in 1901, when a consolidation 
was effected, bringing together the Rush 
Run Coal Co., the Red Ash Coal Co., 
the Brooklyn Coal Co., the Cunard Coal 
Co., the Sun Coal Co., the Lanark Coal 
Co. and the Royal Coaf& Coke Co., all lo- 
cated in the New River district, he was 
appointed superintendent of the combina- 
tion. After this consolidation, the com- 





JOHN LAING 


pany was known as the New River 
Smokeless Coal Co., and was under the ac- 
tive management of Ferdinand Howald, 
one of the early settlers, who retired 
from mining in 1905, after having ac- 
cumulated a considerable fortune. On the 
retirement of Mr. Howald, John Laing 
was appointed to succeed him as general 
manager of the consolidation. 

During the latter part of 1905, the 
New River Smokeless Coal Co. sold its 
entire holdings to the Guggenheim in- 
terests, of New York City. When this 
deal was put through, Mr. Laing resigned 
from the new organization, and with a 
part of the proceeds received from the 
sale of his interest in the original com- 
panv, he organized the Wyatt Coal Co., 
in Kanawha County. He also purchased 
four mines on Cabin Creek from the 
Cardiff Coal Co., and these properties, 
known as Horton Nos. 1 and 2, Oakley 
and Berlin, are still being operated under 
his personal management. 

In 1908, John Laing organized the 
MacAlpin Coal Co., which concern is op- 
erating on the Virginian and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railways, in Raleigh Coun- 
ty, West Virginia. He is president and 
general manager of this company. In 
1911, John organized the McGregor Coal 
Co., which corporation has a lease of 
3600 acres, located in Logan County, 
West Virginia. In 1912, he organized the 


McCaa Coal Co., which concern is work- 
ing a lease of 1000 acres in Gilmer 
County, West Virginia, on the Coal & 
Coke Ry. John is likewise president and 
general manager of this latter corpora- 
tion. 

On December 22, 1908, Mr. Laing took 
oath of oftice as chief of the Department 
of Mines of West Virginia, which posi- 
tion he has filled creditably, and to the 
satisfaction of both operator and miner. 
His term of office expires July 1, 1913, 
and although he expects to serve until 
the end of his appointment, he will not ac- 
cept the office for another four-year term. 

In his own words, Mr. Laing says: 
“My work as chief mine inspector has 
heen both congenial and pleasant. I have 
at ali times had the coéperation and as- 
sistance of the Governor and administra- 
tion of the state, and my relations with 
the operators and miners have been un- 
usually harmonious. While at times we 
have had a slight diversity of opinion, 
and although a few accidents have oc- 
curred, we feel that our efforts have been 
successful.” 

Having been raised in the mines from 
early childhood, ard having filled every 
position from trapper boy to president 
and owner, John Laing knows the prac- 
tical side of his business from A to Z. 
He is a plain man and a strong one. 
Having mined coal himself, he knows his 
men, and it is not difficult for him to 
grasp their point of view. A_ natura! 
story-teller, John would rather spend an 
idle moment telling a “new one” than t 
attend a reception at the Court of Si. 
James. 

His education was secured in the co’- 
lege of “hard knocks,” but the schooli: 
he received is the kind you can’t forg: 
and the man who can start as a trapp 
at nine and swim to shore early in li! 
with several hundred thousand s¢ 
shekels on his back, has something thic 
er than water in his veins and stiffer *h 
cord in his spine. Best of all in ' 
climbing, John hasn’t walked on 
hearts of his friends, and used the hy: 
of associates and acquaintances as S$‘ 
ping-stones to success. 

Loyalty to friend end clan is net © 
least of his virtues, for what he he 
done for “kith and kin” wouldn’t f' 
paragraph. Perhaps it’s the Scotch \" 
him, but I am inclined to believe its ‘'¢ 
size of his heart and not inherited » 
stincts that is responsible for his des'*¢ 
to advance the “House of Laing” ratsct 
than the personal fortunes of John. 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENT 
Of this issue of Coal Age, we will print 
7500 copies. No copies will be sent free 
regularly. There will be no back num- 
bers. The figures shown here each week 
represent live, net circulation. 








This journal has a direct aim—a single 
purpose—which is to help advance the 
coal-mining industry. Its creed embodies 
the dissemination of knowledge and the 
free interchange of ideas among its read- 
ers, all of whom are invited to become 
regular contributors. 
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The Recompense of Labor 
Were there but one individual in the 
world, it would be easy to determine the 
meet recompense of his labor. We could 
be assured that this solitary wight would 
receive, and could only receive, for his 
happiness and his sustenance what he 
gained by delving and spinning, less what 
was taken away from him by the rough 
hand of nature. 

But, in the present, with a complex 
system of society, when some individuals 
take specialized parts of the corporate 
burden and others lightly shirk their re- 
sponsibilities, we sometimes permit our- 
selves to believe that what is true of 
the unit man is untrue of the agglomerate 
unit, society. But it is certain, no matter 
how often we may overlook the fact, 
that society as a whole, cannot earn un- 
less it works, and works efficiently, there- 
by creating wealth. 

Wages are but tokens of the share 
awarded to the individual, representing 
his claim to a part of the universal 
wealth, and the attempt to issue these 
tokens without restriction will but 
cheapen them, because they do not call 
for segregated portions of the common 
store, but for such a part of the whole 
as the individual token bears to all tokens 
issued. Let us not fear, the wages of the 
world will buy the product of the world. 
No matter how liberally we recompense 
labor, the pay of the workmen cannot 
purchase more than what is for sale; 
nor can wages be so low that they can 
only purchase a part of all things sal- 
able. And this adjustment whereby the 
public’s money and the public’s property 
become equal automatically is provided 
in two ways—by changing the price or 
by controlling the product. The adjust- 
ment is foreordained, and for the sake 
of human betterment should be reached 
in times of depression by price reduc- 
tion, and not by the idleness of the pro- 
ducer. 

These are sayings so trite that we hesi- 
tate to make them. Unfortunately they 
are too often forgotten, and we hear it 
declared that class consciousness, liberal 


laws and the coming of labor into its 
own, express a sufficient reason why the 
workman is prosperous. But after all 
there can be no sufficing prosperity, un- 
less the ground will produce and man 
will work intelligently at production. 

The political intelligence of the Ameri- 
can workman has not, in any way, been 
the cause of his personai well-being, 
and we fear his socio-political agitation 
will land him and the whole country 
further from his social ideals. 

But it is with no feeling of satisfac- 
tion that we now proceed to condemn 
extensive rises in wages. It seems natural 
for every man to look forward to a 
time when his statement will run 


When he has reached the 


into 
three figures. 
highest point open to his intelligence, 
he naturally seeks to raise his class of 
fellow workers to higher levels of re- 
muneration, in the expectation of per- 
sonal advancement. He sometimes be- 
lieves that this increase in wages will 
be taken from the profits of capital. But 
if he reflects, he must know it comes 
from his fellow workman, who must pay 
a larger price for the article he produces. 

We cannot condemn him for shallow- 
ness of vision or for callousness toward 
his brother worker. The-average capital- 
ist sees no further than do his wage- 
earners and raises his prices regardless 
of the public weal or woe. So in this 
seeking of a larger wage, the worker 
commands everyone’s sympathy. It is 
realized that no matter how inept, de- 
generate and feeble he may be, and few 
there are who can be thus described, his 
needs and those of his family are none 
the less urgent. He and they, as much 
as the intelligent, brilliant and strong, 
need sustenance and the luxuries of life. 

But these can only come if there is 
a product of toil sufficient when divided 
to give an adequate share to each man. 
If the product sinks so low that there 
is not enough for all on the old standard 
of living, then “real wages” must fall, 
even if the “nominal wages” soar to 
suit the demands of agitators. The real 
wages, as Adam Smith has said, are the 
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materials desired by the workman, and 
exchangeable by him from the nominal 
wages given him by his employer. 

The real wages of America have been 
the 
With 
with 
with 
with 


despite, and not because of, 


high nominal wages. 


high 
deplorably 
virgin forests of excellent timber, 
coal outcropping to the surface, 
land unspoiled by endless tilling, 
iron which can be mined by a steam 
shovel, with magnificent waterways, and 
above all with laboring men of a high 
degree of intelligence directed by en- 
terprising industrial leaders and h&ni- 
mated by the hopes which a large real 
wage inspires, there could not fail to 
accrue to workingmen an enviable op- 
portunity. That this well-being was 
due to the men and to the land in which 
they lived, and not to any altered rela- 
tion in the distribution of profits between 
capital and labor, is shown by the fact 
that both capitalist and artisan profited 


at least as largely as in any other 
country. 

The’ only drawback to national su- 
premacy has been and is now to be 


found in large nominal wages, and the 
accompanying high prices. But we are 
not the only people held back by such 


an encumbrance. New Zealand, Aus- 


tralia, and in a lower degree Canada 
are similarly hampered. All new com- 
munities, knowing how a large wage 


appeals to outsiders, offer it freely to 
encourage immigration of specially fitted 
workmen. Ab!2 to pay such 
when elbowing their way 


foreign 
wages, even 
irto foreign markets by virtue of cheap 
raw materials and boundless vacant 
lands, capitalists do not hesitate to in- 
crease the rates of pay unduly. 
Moreover, these larger wages have 
been paid usually to the invited guests 
of the nation; in early days, for ex- 
ample, the miner received more per ton 
of coal mined and loaded than the av- 
erage day laborer got for a day’s work. 
Today the glass workers, the tin-plate 
the 


have maintained, not the 


workers and iron rollers, through 
their unions, 
American wage, but the artificial wages 
offered to them before their entry on 
American soil, having held up the stand- 
ard by selfish with the 


laws of supply and demand. 


interferences 


High nominal wages shut or tend to 
shut the products of industry out of 
When nominal wages 


foreign markets. 





‘member of the Bureau heard of 
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are equally raised in our country and 
in those competing, then there is no dis- 
turbance in business from such a rise, 
but when larger increases in wages are 
made here than abroad, the American 
product must find all its trade in the 
home market. Thus the work of con- 
suls in building up a foreign trade is 
continually nullified by home conditions 
which are purely artificial and which aid 
no one. 








The Bureau of Mines 


Not « few organizations have been 
destroyed by the excess zeal of their 
friends, and such a result, the Federal 
Bureau of Mines has much reason to 
fear. The mining public is too well in- 
structed to accept as official and authori- 
the statements that seem to 


Pittsburg and Washing- 


tative all 
emanate from 
ton. However, the average layman, un- 
acquainted with the facts, is likely to be 
misled, and shaken confidence is sure to 
result when the public is at last cor- 
rectly informed. 

J. W. Paul has been credited with the 
statement that ‘tat the explosion at Mc- 
Curtain, Okla., 25 men were saved out 
of 100 in the mine.” The alleged quota- 
tion does not declare that the men owed 
their lives to the Bureau, though the 
whole statement labors hard to create 
the impression that the Bureau is to be 
credited with the rescue of all the 25 
Our readers will recall that eleven 
any 
the 


men. 
of the men escaped long before 
disaster. The others, possibly, may have 
been aided in their escape by the fact 
that the Bureau directed the recovery 
work and helped to reéstablish the air 
current in the mine. 

Let the Bureau deny all attributions of 
which do not 
Let 


it give due credit to the inspectors and 


bravery and judgment, 
rightly belong to its rescue corps. 


the local rescuers who work so bravely 
There is surely 
glory enough for all. @he bravest are 
usually the most modest and the first to 
which overstate their 


to save their fellowmen. 


deny _ stories 
achievements. 

But there are other journalistic de- 
liquencies besides those relating to mine- 
rescue work. A tendency of the advo- 
cates of the Bureau has been to lay 
claim to the origination of every mining 


improvement, forgetting that many of the 
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developments have come from over sea. 
This does not show in the bulletins is- 
sued at public expense, but it does ap- 
pear in reading notices scattered far and 
wide all over the country. These notices 
are the well springs of no little justifi- 
able criticism and the Bureau must curb 
its friends or it will itself be curbed. 
From all sources comes the assertion that 
the nerve centers of the mining industry 
do not center in a common ganglion sit- 
uate in the group of buildings at 40th 
St. and Butler, Pittsburg, Penn. 

It should never be forgotten that the 
best friends of this organization are not 
the noisy press writers who know noth- 
ing of mining. Those who are working 
along the same lines as that body will 
recognize freely all its steady, honest 


and painstaking investigation. But gas- 
conades and overstatements, whether 
made by the Bureau or by _ perfervid 


We 


would ourselves be the first to deplore 


press journalists can only do harm. 


the Bureau’s besmirching and destruc- 
tion, but these evils are likely to result 
if the present lack of conservatism con- 
tinues to be evinced by those whose writ: 
ings proclaim them accredited press 
agents. 

Let it never be forgotten that we may 
wipe entirely off the slate all those fool- 
ish commendations to which the Bureau 
is not and never will be entitled, we can 
whittle away all the dross ornaments of 
editorial pens and there will neverthe- 
less be much of which this governments! 
body and the people of these states ma 
be justly proud, and we and they, are bt 
at the threshold of their worthy attain 
ments. Where so much is good, wh: 
false claims are unnecessary, there is ! 
need to fear that the lopping of fal! 
cious honors will leave Joseph A. Holm, 
and his associates despoiled of all hon 
Let us hope that hereafter the Bure 
will urge the press to regard and accla: 
it with that measure of dignifying 
accorded the 


honorable approval 
reaus of Standards and of Roads. L: 
pride itself on the following aristoc: 
“Moveo et taceo. 


medieval motto, 


move ever forward but I hold my p< 








Many annoying mine delays, ca: 
by waiting for parts to be sent from \'¢ 
factory, can be avoided if only stan -'+ 
ized, interchangeable equipment is ' 
The importance of this item in time *4V- 
ing cannot be overestimated. 
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Timbering a Mine Parting 


Answering Noah Burton, Anglin, Ky., 
Coat AGE, March 23, p. 786, who asks for 
the best method of timbering a mine part- 
ing under a tender roof, I submit a few 
sketches showing some of the methods I 
have adopted, in different mines. Each 
of these methods gave good satisfaction 
in the place where it was adopted. In tim- 
bering a mine parting, several conditions 
should be considered before adopting a 
method; as for example, length of serv- 
ice required of the timber; approximate 
weight it is expected to sustain; whether 
the siding will be temporary or perman- 
ent; whether the timbering will take up 
too much room and reduce the sectional 
area of the airway required for ventila- 
tion; whether or not the mine is in a good 
timber territory, or whether the timber 
will have to be bought and shipped in. 
and finally its cost as compared with steel 
I-beams, or T-rails. 





— 
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Fic. 1, CROSSBAR AND SHORT LEG 


Fig. 1 shows a method of timbering 
where the coal is reasonably hard and 
will sustain a good pressure. One end of 
the crossbar is notched into the coal, and 
rested on a plank to give it a better bear- 
ing surface. A wedge is then driven be- 
tween this plank and the timber; or a 
pair of wedges can be used instead of a 
plank and wedge. This will reduce the 
liability of splitting off the edge of the 
coal supporting the timber. On the other 


side a short timber or leg is stood on the 
2oal. 








Cin 
{ IC, 


2. BRACED TIMBER FRAME, LEGS SET 
IN COAL 


Fig. 2 shows a method of using two 
legs and a cap or collar, and two braces 
of the same sized timber notched into 
the cap and legs as shown. This arrange- 
nent lessens the span and strengthens 
‘ie collar. In both of these sketches the 
Posts are cut into the coal on each side, 


and set back far enough so that a run- 
away car, or cars that become derailed 
will not knock the timbers out. The 
coal is cut just wide enough to admit the 
timber legs. 





“= ” ” 
5 Cross Lar loxle 
heoges 2x10"x 14" 





Fic. 3. CROSSBAR SUPPORTED BY HITCHES 


IN COAL 


Fig. 3 shows a method where the 
crossbar only is used. One end is slipped 
into a slot cut in the coal, the other end 
being swung in sideways, and the bar 
tightly wedged against the roof and the 
sides. Both ends of the bar rest on a 
short plank and wedges to give a good 
bearing on the coal. This is an economi- 
cal and effective method where the coal 
is hard and will not split or crack off. 

The timber frames can be set about 3 
ft. apart, and lagged on top with 2-in. 
plank. 

Fig. 4 shows a method of making a 
crossbar out of two steel rails, bolted to- 
gether, with a wooden chock or filler be- 
tween them. The ends of this bar are 
supported by two wooden legs. The sketch 
shows the general arrangement at one 
end. This bar is simple, easily constructed 
and will sustain an enormous weight and 





Fic. 4. CROSSBAR OF Two STEEL RAILS 


last a long time. The chocks do not reach 
the entire length of the rails; they are 
only about a foot long and placed where 
the bolts go through. Plank lagging can 
be used above the bars as with the other 
timber sets; or small iron rails, 16 Ib. 
per yd., could be used. providing the roof 
was not too frail, requiring the lagging 
to be set skin to skin. This method is 
probably cheaper than the regular steel 
i-beams often used for mine timbering. 


Fig. 5 shows a concrete arch with more 
than one radius. This is probably th2 
most expensive first-cost method of sup- 
porting the roof over a sidetrack; bui 
where the mine atmosphere has a cor- 
rosive effect on steel and rots wood, and 
where permanency and security are the 
chief factors to be considered, it is the 
best way to secure the siding or parting. 
This is especiaily true in shaft bottoms 
and landings. Where the weight to be 
sustained is great, and the excavation 
limited, the concrete can be reinforced 
with iron or steel to strengthen it. 








Fic. 5. CONCRETE ARCH OVER ROADWAY 


Not knowing the track gage, or the 
height of the seam, I have given no figures 
beyond stating the usual sizes of tim- 
bers used for mine partings in the bitu- 
minous regions of Pennsylvania. In es- 
timating the cost of the job, it is neces- 
sary to consider the available supply of 
steel timbers, and of wooden timbers. The 
costs will probably be equal, in a territory 
where timber is scarce. 


Johnstown, Penn. R. Z. VIRGIN. 








The Utilization of Low-Grade 
Fuels 


I was much interested in the Fore- 
word, in CoAL Ace, April 6, which re- 
ferred to the possibilities of the gas pro- 
ducer as an economizer of fuel for power 
purposes. The article draws attention, 
in a brief manner, to the fact that the 
gas producer has made it possible to 
use fuel that cannot be employed under 
a boiler because of its low calorific 
power, large ash content, or other cause 
that would make it an expensive fuel for 
this purpose. The statement is made that 
one ton of coal will turn more wheels 
operating through a producer and gas 
engine than two and one-half tons of the 
same coal burned under a boiler in the 
usual manner. This is an encouraging 
statement. 

As master mechanic for the Cannel 
Coal Company of this city I have been 
studying the development of the gas pro- 
ducer, for some time. In preparing our 
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product for market we make one grade 
of coal (crushed-bone coal) for which 
there is little demand at the present time. 
There is a chance to sell electricity near 
here, for irrigation purposes; and we 
have thought, for some time, that this 
low-grade fuel, for which there is a 
limited market for power purposes, could 
be utilized through a gas producer and 
gas engine to furnish the power for an 
electric plant. I think such a gas pro- 
ducer and  gas-engine-power _ station 
would be much better than a steam-power 
plant, in the economy of its operation. 
The article to which I have referred 
states that no coal is too poor for pro- 
ducer-gas purposes, and that coal con- 
taining even as high as 70 per cent. of 
ash has been used in this manner. 

We have corresponded with a number 
of gas-producer manufacturers, but have 
found none who are willing to make any 
guarantee that this fuel could be used. 
If the *tatements to which we have re- 
ferred cre true, and we believe they are, 
we cannot understand why gas-producer 
companies should hesitate to assure us 
that their producer will work with this 
grade of coal. 

The coal we mine is a semi-bituminous 
coal, called here “‘cannel coal.” It gives 
on test about 15,000 B.T.U. The coal is 
very high in. volatile matter, but has a 
large ash content. It is a long-flaming 
co2l. The crushed-bone coal to which | 
have referred is what might be called a 
byproduct, in the preparation of our coal 
for market. I believe tests of this 
crushed-bone coal have shown about 
8,000 B.T.U., with, of course, a some- 
what larger percentage of ash than the 
regular coal. 

I have suggested that our company 
should ship a car load of this crushed 
coal to some manufacturer of a good 
type of gas producer and have them 
try the same to ascertain the result. I 
would be glad to learn the name and 
address of such a manufacturer of gas 
producers, who would be willing to make 
such a test. I believe there is no fear 
but that the test would be successful. 

W. F. Suutt, 
Master Mechanic, 
Cannel Coal Company. 
Darwin, Webb County, Tex. 


[It is possible there is a large amount 
of impurity in the crushed-bone coal te 
which our correspondent has referred. 
If this impurity is of a nature or in such 
quantity as to obstruct the grate and 
reduce to a large extent the temperature 
of the combustion in the gas producer it 
might be impossible to use this coal for 
the purpose mentioned. As cannel coal 
is one of the best gas producing coals, 
it is very possible that even this low- 
grade byproduct could be used in a gas 
producer; but it might require some 


previous treatment in order to separate 
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a portion of the impurities. It might be 
necessary to wash the product before 
using the same in a gas producer. We 
would suggest that an analvsis of the 
crushed-bone-coa! product should be 
made, as this would greatly assist in 
solving the problem. It is a good propo- 
sition and should develop some valuable 
ideas in regard to the utilizing of low- 
grade fuels. 

CoAL AGE will be glad to hear fur- 
ther from those who have had experience 
in this direction.—EpITOoR. } 








Treatment of Boiler Water 

There is only one sure way of de- 
termining the proper treatment for 
boiler water, and that is to have it 
thoroughly and carefully analyzed. Then 
if there are properties in it which will 
cause either pitting, scales, or other 
boiler troubles. have chemists who make 
a study of this business prepare a com- 
pound or treatment specifically for this 
kind of water. 

There are a great number of methods 
for treating boiler water. some of which 
are highly advertised. Many claims and 
counter claims are made, and experi- 
menting indiscriminately with different 
methods is apt to discourage one from 
using any. 

In time we will probably reach a stage 
of industrial development where practi- 
cally all of the water used for steam will 
be analyzed and treated, if necessary, be- 
fore it is used. Even the surface waters 
carry impurities that may produce scale 
or -pitting, and it is so common 
among the miners to get water that 
is injurious that it is not safe to run a 
boiler any great length of time without 
carefully examining it. The better plan 
is to analyze the water and know before 
you start. 

INJURIOUS IMPURITIES 

Sometimes water strong in sulphur- 
ic acid derived from iron pyrites, or 
arsenical iron pyrites, will cause danger- 
ous pitting of boiler tubes in only a few 
moments. This is a difficult water to treat. 

The most common trouble with water 
that is seemingly practically pure is its 
leaving behind a sediment of lime or si- 
licate, or a mixture of lime and clay that 
has been held in solution. This is quite 
common even in apparently pure surface 
water and it is this that forms what is 
termed scale in the boiler. Scale is not 
as bad as acids that- will eat the 
metal of the shells and tubes. If 
neglected, of course, even scale proves 
dangerous in the end, but it is compara- 
tively easy to clean out and remove. 

The safe and sure plan is to send 
samples of.the boiler water to chemists 
who make a specialty of boiler com- 
pounds: have it analyzed, and treatment 
prescribed according to its needs. 

ENGINEER. 

New York City. 
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The Fireboss Question 


I have been much irterested in the 
discussion that has been going on for 
some time, in CoAL AGE, regarding the 
fireboss question. I am, at the present 
time, employed as a fireboss in western 
Pennsylvania. From my own experience 
I can indorse much of what has been 
said in regard to the general treatment 
of the fireboss. Whenever there comes 
an idle day and the mine foreman is 
aware of it in time to stop the fireboss 
from making his rounds or morning in- 


‘spection. he is there at the mine entrance 


to stop them from going in or sends word 
and they are sent home after having 
risen at 2 o’clock in the morning and 
prepared themselves for the work and 
traveled sometimes a long distance to 
reach the mine in time. 

The mines here mostly ship by river. 
When the river was frozen over last win- 
ter and the mine was idle, the firebosses 
were laid off or allowed the choice of 
working every other day, at a wage of 
$2.75 per day, which was 52c. less than 
their regular wage. 

To show the difference between the 
treatment received by the firebosses and 
that received by other men in the mine, I 
would say it was a usual thing for the 
mine foreman to allow all the roadmen 
and their helpers and the day laborers to 
work every idle day. During last winter, 
when the firebosses worked every other 
day, these men worked every day. 

It has been truly stated that during a 
period of idleness the fireboss should be 
the last man laid off, but during the idle 
period last winter, in our mines, the boss- 
driver and motormen got steady work; 
and one of these motormen was a new 
man, only recently hired since the mine 
had closed down on account of th: 
freezing over of the river. All of the 
firebosses had been in the employ of th 
company a longer time than this man. 

CHARTER MEMBER. 


Western Pennsylvania. 








A Flushing Problem in the 
West 


When constructing the new Fede 
Building at Rock Springs, Wyo., the 
gineers were confronted with the Pp 
lem of filling in the old workings 0! 
Union Pacific No. 1 Mine which 
directly below the site of the bui! 

To attempt to haul material for 
ing the workings through the old 
ings would have been a laborious . 4 


expensive proposition. In order to 

time, the government engineers S 
Grilling a series of churn-drill holes m 
the surface and the material for ig 


the old workings will be spouted 
these drill holes, making a pe! 
solid foundation for the building. 
BENEDICT SHUB.\ 

Denver, Colo. 
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Examination Questions 


Selected from State Examinations, or Suggested by Correspondents 
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Bituminous Mine Foremen’s 
Examinations in Pennsyl- 
vania, April 9-11, 1912 
Selected, Second-Grade Questions 


DuTIES OF MINE FOREMAN 


Ques.—What are the duties of a mine 
foreman relative to his daily visit to 
each working place; what should he ob- 
serve and what instructions give to the 
workmen ? 

Ans.—The mine foreman or one of his 
assistants must visit every working at 
least once each day while the men are 
at work. He must observe closely the 
condition of each place with respect to 
the health and safety of the men em- 
ployed therein. He must see that the 
place is properly ventilated, drained and 
timbered; the coal properly mined and 
loaded, and proper breakthroughs made 
in the pillars. He must instruct each 
miner how to timber his place, mine his 
coal setting sprags not more than 7 ft. 
apart, and direct at what time blasting 
may be done. He must observe that 
sufficient timber and cap pieces are on 
hand, and that the fireboss has left his 
inark in the place, indicating that he has 
made his examination as required by law. 


VENTILATION, WATER GAGE IN Two 
AIRWAYS 


Ques.—If a water gage of 2 in. pro- 
duces a velocity of 500 ft. per min. in an 
ir course 4000 ft. long, what water gage 
will be required to produce a velocity 
of 800 ft. per min. in this air course, 
when its length has been extended to 
S000 ft. ? 

Ans.— For the same cross-section 
area and perimeter) of airway. the 
vater gage varies as the length of the 
\irway and the square of the velocity of 
he current. In other words, the water- 
‘age ratio is then equal to the length 
‘atio times the square of the velocity 
ratio. In this case, calling the required 
vater gage x, 


x 8000 a8 | (*) 
2~ 4000 \5s00/ ~~ \5 


DRAWING PILLARS RY MACHINES 


Ques.—What method is best adapted 
‘0 extracting pillars, in the mine, #F min- 


ng machines, under ordinary cofffitions 
Of roof and floor? 





Ans.—The use of mining machines in 
drawing pillars requires experience and 
care. Few systems of mining will present 
conditions that will allow the machine to 
work with safety on the end of the pil- 
lar. With proper care, however, in the 
laying out and the prosecution of the 
work, the pillar coal will be sufficiently 
strong, under ordinary conditions of roof 
and floor, to enable the machine to un- 
dercut the rib of the pillar, back, say 3 
yd. from the loose end. 

A cut 7 yd. wide can generally be put 
in on the rib and the pillar cut through 
in this manner. The stub pillar 3 yd. 
thick is then mined out with the pick 
after setting the necessary timbers to 
protect the opening while the work is be- 
ing done. The manner of crosscutting 


the pillars is shown in the accompanying 
figure, rib cuts being started in rooms 







Boundary Line, 





COAL ASE 
SHOWING METHOD OF DRAWING PILLARS 
BY MACHINES 


24-27. Each 7-yd. rib cut is thus made 
with the machine, starting 3 yd. back 
from the loose end, and the pillar again. 
cut through as before. Timbers “re 
stood in this cut and the 3-yd. stub 
mined out by pick. This operation is 
continued till the entire pillar is taken 
out back to the entry stump 

It is important, for success in draw- 
ing back pillars, especialy when ma- 
chines are to be used fur that purpose, 
to lay out the work «ystematically and 
advance the rooris regularly with 
breakthroughs at a fixed distance apart. 
These breakthroughs should not be op- 
posite to each other, but staggered, as 
shown in the figure. The line of pillar 
work must be kept, as nearly as possible, 
a uniformly straight line so that there 
will be a corresponding uniform line of 
fracture in the roof and none of the 
pillars will be unduly weighted, which 
would crush the coal. 

In the accompanying figure the butt 


entries are driven to the boundary and 
the inside rooms turned first. The en- 
tire work is regulated so that the line of 
pillar work is continuous across the head 
of the butt entries. In the present case, 
the main-entry pillars are 10 yd. wide, 
the butt-entry pillars 8 yd. and room 
pillars 16 ft. All entries are driven 10 
ft. wide; rooms are turned 8 ft. wide for 
4 yd. and then widened out, on the inby 
side, at an angle of 45°, to a width of 
8 yd. This makes the rooms 40-ft. cen- 
ters; they are driven up 60 yd., leaving 
a chain pillar 20 ft. wide to protect the 
upper air course. The butt-entry pil- 
lars, in each case, are drawn with the 
chain pillar below them at the time of 
drawing the room pillars on the next 
lower butts. 


PRESSURE ON MINE DAM 


Ques.—A dam in an entry supports a 
vertical head of water of 80 ft. The 
wetted area of the dam is 70 sq it.; find 
the total pressure, in short tors, on the 
dam. 

Ans.—Assuming the wetted area is a 
rectangle 10 ft. wide ani 7 ft. high, the 
center of pressure is “ne-half the height 
or 3.5 ft. above the floor. Then, if the 
water level is 80 rt. above the floor the 
effective head <zgainst the dam is 80- 
3.5 — 76.5 ft. and the pressure due to 
this head is 

62.5 x 76.5 = 4781.25 lb. per sq.ft. 
The total pressure on the dam is then 

79 X_ 4781.25 


2000 = 167.34 + short tons 


VENTILATION, HEIGHT OF MOTIVE COLUMN 


Ques.—What would be the height of 
motive column, for upcast and for down- 
cast air, respectively, where the depth of 
each shaft is 300 ft., and the tempera- 
ture of the downcast shaft 32° F. and 
that of the upcast 48° F.? 

Ans.—The heights of motive column, in 
terms of downrcast and upeast air are, 
respectively, 

Downcast air, 








8 — 32 300 X 16 
M = 300 ee ee —— 
ia 460 + 48 508 
= 9.44 + jt 
Upcast air. 
8 — 32 300 X 
M= wox 2 BEA 
460 + 32 492 
= 9.75 + ft. 


The upcast air being the lighter gives 
a longer motive column for the same 


pressure. 
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Emergency Car of -Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


The emergency car of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co. has equipment features 
of more than ordinary interest. It is in- 
tended tc supplement the rescue car 
proper, which carries the regular rescue 
equipment. 

It is a standard box car, fully equipped 
for train service. It carries a 5-ft. disk 
fan, manufactured by S. B. Stine, of Os- 
ceola Mills, Penn. This fan has a sec- 
tional base with two bearings bolted to- 
gether, which support the fan indepen- 
dently. At one end of the fan is a flex- 
ible coupling for attachment to any one 
of three motors. A base is carried in the 
car to support any one of the motors 
wher in use. It is designed and built of 
sufficient strength and size to accommo- 
date the largest motor, and is provided 
with the necessary liners, which match 
the bolt holes in the bases and bring the 
motors up to the correct height for align- 
ment with the fan. These two parts, the 
fan base and motor base, when bolted to- 
gether, complete a direct-connected fan 
unit of substantial construction. 


Motors FOR ALL KINDS OF CURRENT 


The different mines use current of dif- 
ferent voltages. Moreover, at some di- 
rect current is used, and at others, alter- 
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PLAN OF COLORADO FUEL & IRON Co. EMERGENCY CAR AND DETAILS OF TRUCKS 





These motors were furnished by the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. To facilitate trans- 
portation of the fan, the three motors 
and the adjustable motor base, each piece 
is equipped with specially designed 
trucks, or dollies. These are constructed 
to fit mine tracks, gaging 36, 38 and 40 
in. On the car are also carried 2000 ft. 
of No. 4 wire, inclosed in a duplex rub- 
ber-covered cable, wound on a reel; also 
two 4-ton jacks and ropes, blocks, chains, 
and gangplanks. A supply of fireproof 
brattice cloth is set in racks on the sides 
of the car. 





THE HELMET CAR 





These supplies are supplemented by 
those carried on the helmet car, and it is 
the intention to move the cars together 
to the seat of any disaster. On the hel- 
met or rescue car is carried a full supply 
END OF REscuE CAR, SHOWING HELMETS, OXYGEN CARTRIDGES, GASOLINE TANK of shovels, picks, axes, saws, hammers, 

AND LAMPS bars, sledges, pipe wrenches, dies, pipe 














nating. To fit the different conditions, 
the Fuel Co. has installed three mo- 
tors, suitable for every type ,of current 
supplied. The motors will operate the 
fan at any required speed, from 150 r.p.m. 
to 600 r.p.m. They are equipped with 
the necessary controlling apparatus to 
provide for the above range of speed. 
Each motor is fitted with its own corre- 
sponding half of flexible coupling, so that 
it ig not necessary to change couplings 
when motors are changed. 

The following is a description of the 
three motors: 

One 20-hp. direct-current motor of the 
semi-inclosed interpole type, using from 


250 to 500 volts, and running at 550 \ 

revolutions per minute. ; 
One 20-hp., 25 cycle, 3-phase alter- _— 
*\ 


nating-current motor of the semi-inclosed, 
wound-rotor induction type, using 440 ( 
Volts and running at 480 revolutions per 
minute. 

One 20-hp., 60-cycle, 3-phase, alter- 
} nating-current motor of the semi-inclosed, 
wound-rotor induction type, using 440 
volts and running at 575 revolutions per Two ALTERNATING-CURRENT Motors ON ADJUSTABLE TRUCKS AND RHEOSTAT 
minnte. WITH BUNKS IN REAR 
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fittings, nails, rubber gloves, disinfec- 
tants, stretchers, fire extinguishers, 2000 
ft. of 2-in. fire hose, cooking utensils and 
tents. Eight Draeger helmets, two pul- 
motors, a large supply of potash cart- 
ridges and oxvgen, safety lamps, gaso- 
line, complete first-aid equipment, flash- 
lights and lanterns are also provided. 


TELEPHONES FOR RESCUE WORK 


Another part of the equipment consists 
of eight portable telephones, equipped 
with one mile of twin conductor cable, 
made in accordance with the general 
specifications No. 548, of the U. S. Army, 
as follows: Each conductor is made up 
of seven wires of diameter 0.010 in., the 
center wire being of copper and _ sur- 
rounded by six steel wires, each conduc- 
tor being insulated with ' «-in., 30 per 
cent. rubber-compound braided conduc- 
tor, laid parallel and covered with water- 
rroof braid. The telephones are for use 
in rescue work and will make it possible 
for the rescue party to be in communica- 
tion with the outside. A full set of blue- 
prints of all the mines is kept on file in 
the helmet car. It is also provided with 
the tin pocket splints invented by W. V. 
Gage and described in our issue of 
Mar. 30. 

The emergency car is worthy of more 
general adoption. The Consolidation Coal 
Co., in the Fairmont district, has a fan 
placed in a car, ready for transportation 
when needed, but the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co.’s outfit is more elaborate and 
more flexible and should do good work, 
if the company sbould be unfortunate 
enough at any time to have to make use 
of it. 


When Welfare Work Fails 











By CHARLES L. Fay* 
There is welfare work and welfare 
work. There is the sort which is the 


result of sudden impulse, often requir- 
ing large financial outlay, a “big” scheme 
which looks well in print and then, like 
the beautiful sky-rocket having blazed 
forth its glory for the moment falls 
somewhere in the outer darkness. It is 
all over, another failure and one more 
well meaning enthusiast, its promoter, 
is turned into a pessimist. 

This man who once felt the great in- 
ner joy of an endeavoring to do some- 
thing for others less fortunate than him- 
self, his own employees perhaps, now 
considers the rank and file of men un- 
grateful, without desire for self-improve- 
ment and utterly unworthy of further 
serious thought. I have heard men with 
similar experiences to that mentioned, 
say, after failing to thrust a pet plan 
upon the masses: “The more you do 
for people the less they respect you. I 
thought differently, I find I was a fool. 
I was deluded by a fancy.” 





*Mining secretary, Pennsylvania State 
Sa: Ce A. 
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No Work SHOULD BE SPASMODIC 


It never occurs to that man that he 
was at fault. He fails to recall that he 
was guided by a sudden impulse which 
had no basis other than the honest de- 
sire of a naturally generous and sym- 
pathetic nature. The man was all right 
and the sudden impulse was good but 
something was needed to control and 
guide it. That man should have remem- 
bered first of all that men and boys, 
whether laborers, mechanics, or what not, 
think, and they think in the sphere in 
which they live. 

They respond with sincerity to a real 
and practical effort in their behalf, but 
they rebel and turn away from the super- 
ficial scheme. No man can lift and hold 
another man’s life to a higher plane 
than he himself lives upon. Far motive 
is the real power whether that motive 
be right or wrong. 


THE BERTILLON MARK IN WELFARE 


WorK 


There have been instances where a 
man with humane desires but still domi- 
nated by a selfish motive, has projected 
a beneficent enterprise in an endeavor 
to develop employees or others to an un- 
selfish plane of living and of conduct. 
The plan, of itself good, has failed to 
gain response from those it was intended 
to help and another pessimist results. 

This man hides from his own con- 
sciousness a knowledge of his ulterior 
motive, boasts of his former willingness 
and desire to help other men and heaps 
invective upon the ungrateful ( ?) masses. 
The man of the “rank and file” felt in- 
stinctively the selfish motive lying far 
back in the recesses of that life which 
laid a bogus claim to a desire to “uplift 
him,” and his manhood, latent and cor- 
roded, perhaps, rose in an unexpressed 
agony and resented the proffered aid. 
Had purity of aim graced an honest mo- 
tive, that workman’s manhood would 


have gradually risen in its majesty to. 


the higher plane to greet its helper. 

Strong impulse to do good, honest de- 
sire to better the conditions of men, 
pure motives in the enterprise on hand 
will always be backed by a careful study 
of conditions surrounding those to be 
benefited, also with a delicacy of per- 
ception and treatment which recognizes 
men as men. 

The plan of helpfulgess, thus born, 
whatever it may be, playgrounds, read- 
ing clubs, societies of one sort and an- 
other, will be so arranged that the genius 
of those gaining the benefits will be re- 
quired and have ample opportunity to 
operate in maintaining and developing 
whatever is undertaken. So that, out of 
their lives may come a fruitage from the 
growth developing within, started and 
nurtured by the kindly spirit and honest 
motive of the benefactor. 

A life is an outward growth from with- 
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in; it cannot be lined with a tee-square 
and developed in a blueprint room. Qual- 
ities cannot be tacked to the character as 
an “addition” or a “cupola” is added 
to a house. Like a leaf or a flower it 
may be checked or controlled but its 
growth must proceed from the vital pro- 
cesses within. 








Mine Rescue and First Aid 
Contest, Colorado School 
of Mines 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


On the last day of March, a most 
interesting demonstration of the Draeger 
Oxygen Helmet in mine-rescue work, and 
a first-aid-to-the-injured contest, was 
held by the students of the State School 
of Mines at Golden, Colo., under Prof. 
J. C. Roberts, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, who had Rescue Car No. 2 
there for ten days while he, with the 
crew of the car, were giving instruc- 
tions in the above work to about 80 stu- 
dents from the senior and junior classes. 

In the first-aid contest, ten teams, con- 
sisting of a captain, four assistants and 
a patient, competed for a silver loving 
cup presented by Dr. Victor Alderson, 
head of the school. The judges were 
Captain George C. Osburne and two 
other U. S. Army officers. 

The demonstration of life saving in 
mine fires or explosions, was given at 
the School of Mines’ tunnel. Dense 
fumes poured from the portal; stu- 
dents wearing the oxygen helmets went 
in and rescued the victims, and then 
gave them first-aid treatment outside the 
tunnel. 

For saving the lives of the workers 
in coal and metal mines such tuition is 
invaluable, and this fact is now recog- 
nized by mine operators all over the 
country, who are giving their employees 
free instruction in this great work. Pro 
fessor Roberts was assisted by Profes 
sors Schneider and Allen. 








Tree Culture 


Without doubt the public schools &: 
destined eventually to promote the «° 
sire for beauty which will make mi 
hamlets places of scenic charm and or. 

It will be objected that children m: 
be reckoned with in any plan of be. 
culture. Children are fond of destro) 
trees, solely because this destruction fo 
an occupation for their waste activ 
but it will be observed that they tak: 
fiercely a defense of anything those s 
activities have created or fostered. 
sequently if children be induced to | 
trees they will be devoted in thei’ «ec 
fense of the beauty they have labore. (0 
create and if their interest is enlisted 
children are natural conservationisi>. 48 
active in protection as they are otherwise 
prolific in devastation. 


unt 
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Coal and Coke News 


From Our Own Representatives in Various Important Mining Centers 














Washington, D. C. 


A body of several hundred delegates, 
representing commercial organizations, 
and among them men from various coal 
mining bodies, notably the National 
Federation of Coal operators, met in 
Washington, Apr. 22-23, upon the invi- 
tation of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, for the purpose of discussing the 
advisability of forming a national cham- 
ber of commerce which would represent 
the commercial bodies of the country and 
would give expression to their views and 
wishes in regard to matters affecting 
federal policy. 

It was decided to form an organization 
of the kind and to ask for a_ national 
charter, to be granted by Congress, with 
the idea of giving the organization a 
certain amount of governmental recogni- 
tion and standing which, it was sup- 
posed, could not otherwise be had. Four 
plans for organization were more or less 
urgently placed before the convention 
and the scheme finally recommended was 
based as far as possible upon the ideas 
embodied in these plans. 

Secretary Nagel in his opening ad- 
dress indicated the necessity for such a 
body as this for the purpose of concen- 
trating public opinion upon _ national 
questions, and enumerated some of the 
principal issues now pending before Con- 
gress as being among those with which 
it should deal. Harry A. Wheeler, of 
Chicago, chairman of the cgnvention, 
stated his opinion that an important 
function of the enterprise should be to 
ascertain facts by investigation, and then 
to attempt to secure national actioa 
based upon the conditions thereby re- 
vealed. 

The new organization will be national 
in scope and based on existing trade 
organizations, chambers of commerce, 
ete., each being entitled to a delegate 
if its membership numbers 50, with 
one additional delegate for every addi- 
tional 100 members, the total number of 
jelegates from any one organization not 
to exceed ten. 


Coat Car DISCRIMINATION CASES 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made a series of important awards 
in the actions brought by the Hillsdale 
Coke Co., Jacoby & Co., the Clarke 
Bros. Co., and the Bulah Coal Co. 
against the Pennsylvania R.R., all of 
which involve the question of reparation 





for losses due to discrimination in the 
distribution of railroad coal cars. 

Damages were awarded to the several 
coal companies and in explanation of its 
assumption of authority in this matter, 
the Commission states that “there is a 
conflict of view as between the Commis- 
sion and the very court to which these 
complainants, if refused any relief here, 
would doubtless have to resort to secure 
a judgment for the damages here claimed 
to have been sustained. In order, there- 
fore, to prevent a failure of justice in 
these cases, as well as to create an op- 
portunity to secure a final ruling by the 
courts as to what should be our course 
of action in the future in such cases, we 
concluded to proceed with these claims; 
and having found that undue discrimi- 
nations had been practiced by the de- 
fendant against the complainants, we 
ordered a reargument on the question of 
the amount of damages respectively sus- 
tained by them by reason thereof.” 

In closing the discussion, the Commis- 
sion says: 

Many theories as to the elements that 
should be considered in estimating dam- 


ages in a case of this kind were ad- 
vanced by each side. It is said by the 


complainants that their damages should 
be estimated on the basis of a supply of 
coal cars according to the physical capa- 


city of their mines, or at least on the 
basis of their rated capacity. We have 
dealt with the claims only on the basis 


of the fair proportion of the available 
equipment that each claimant was enti- 
tled to receive in view of what we here 
find would have been a proper rating for 
each operation. According to the argu- 
ment and brief on behalf of the defend- 
ant there is no sound theory upon which 
the damages of the complainants may be 
calculated. The defendant contends in 
all these cases that the coal which the 
complainants were unable to mine be- 
cause of their failure to obtain their fair 
share of cars still remained in the 
ground, and that the extent of the dam- 
age really suffered cannot, therefore, be 
ascertained without proof, showing that 
the coal when subsequently mined was 
sold at a less profit than might have 
been realized during the period of the 
action. We are not prepared to enter 
upon a discussion of that question. Such 
claims are clearly justifiable, and we 
know of no better guide or basis for 
our action than the rule followed by the 
courts in similar cases. 








Alabama 


Odenville—The miners employed by 
the Seaboard Coal & Coke Co. went out 
on strike, Apr. 15, as a result of a dis- 
pute in regard to the method of pay- 


ment. The men wanted payment on a4 
yardage basis and the company proposed 
to maintain the present system. 

Birmingham—According to official fig- 
ures recently received by Chief Mine 
Inspector Nesbitt, Alabama jumped, last 
year, from sixth place to fifth place 
among the coal-producing states, despit: 
the fact that the output for 1911 showed 
a reduction of over a million tons com- 
pared with 1910. 








Colorado 


Florence—The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. is preparing to sink a new shaft 
about 1'5 miles south of Rockvale on 
the Radiant branch of the Santa Fé. 
This will tap the most extensive coal 
area in the Fremont County field. At 
present this territory is being worked by 
the Canfield company, at Coal Creek. 

Charles Cowan, formerly one of the 
county’s large coal operators, has filed 
articles incorporating the Farmers’ Pro- 
gressive Coal Co., with a capital stock 
of $50,000 to operate coal mines in 
Delta County. Several years ago Mr. 
Cowan purchased a large tract of coal 
land near Paonia, which has been found 
to contain six seams of domestic and 
steam coal. The mine is situated on the 
mountain side overlooking the town of 
Paonia and a tramway, which is now be- 
ing constructed to convey the coal from 
the mine to the foot of the hill, will land 
the coal within a mile and a half of the 
town. 

Denver—The government brought suit 
some time ago ‘o recover 4000 acres of 
coal land in Routt County, which it al- 
leged had been obtained by fraudulent 
means through dummy entrymen. At the 
conclusion of the hearing of this case 
recently, Federal Judge Trieber advised 
the defendants that he would sustain the 
government, at least in regard to 
claim to 1640 acres of the land. 


its 








Illinois 


Murphysboro—At Bush, a mining vil- 
lage of 600 inhabitants, in Williamson 
County, 18 persons were killed by the 
storm which swept this section, Apr. 20. 
The town was laid in ruins, the property 
of the Western Coal & Mining Co., the 
post office, a store, two hotels and 40 
dwellings were demolished. 

Belleville—A jury in the circuit court 
recently awarded the Mulberry Hill Coal 
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Co. a verdict for $10,000, against the 
Illinois Central R.R. Co. as damages for 
failure to furnish the plaintiffs with coal 
cars for the transportation of coal during 
a period of 99 days. This is the first 
case tried in Illinois under the new law, 
and this is the third time the case has 
been tried. The railroad company will 
appeal to the supreme court. 

Springfield—The Sangamon Loan & 
Trust Co. has been appointed receiver 
for the Barclay mine and will probably 
arrange to lease or operate the property 
while acting in this capacity 

Condemnation proceedings in connec- 
tion with the right-of-way for the exten- 
sion of the Chicago & Northwestern R.R. 
to the coal fields of central Illinois are 
rapidly being wound up in Tazewell and 
Sangamon Counties and it is expected 
to have deeds to all the property desired, 
by the first part of May. The road 
passes through the counties of Tazewell, 
Mason, Menard, Sangamon and Macou- 
pin. The expenses of securing the right- 
of-way through Sangamon County will 
amount to $300,000, while the aggregate 
for the other counties will reach $500,000. 

Troy—It is reported that the well 
known Bennett coal mine, located about 
two miles west of Lebanon, will be aban- 
doned in the near future. Practically all 
the available coal has been taken out and 
the underground haul is now too long to 
operate the mine profitably. The Ben- 
nett mine is one of the oldest in this sec- 
tien, having been operated for the past 
40 years. 








Indiana 


Indianapolis—With the formal signing 
of the Cleveland wage contract here Apr. 
25, by representatives of the United Mine 
Workers and the bituminous coal-mine 
owners, peace was established in the 
central competitive field, so far as wages 
are concerned, for the next two years. 
The field comprises Indiana, Illinois, Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania, and the agree- 
ment probably will be the basis for con- 
tracts in the North and Southwestern coal 
fields. 

Terre Haute—The convention of Indi- 
ana United Mine Workers adjourned Apr. 
19 for 10 days, to allow time for the 
signing of the interstate agreement. Lin- 
ton was chosen as the place for holding 
the next biennial convention. The con- 
vention voted down the plan for mutual 
accident insurance, with the operators 
paying nine-tenths of the assessment, 
which would raise S235,000 a vear, be- 
case the delegates want a state law 
which will establish compulsory liability 
for the operator. 








Kansas 


Pittsburg—Grievances that have been 
in existence for the past two months at 
mine No. 17 of the Central Coal & Coke 
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Co. were settled recently by Vice-Presi- 
dent Variot and Assistant Commissioner 
George Richardson. It is said that the 
agreement is eminently satisfactory to 
both sides. 








Kentucky 


Madisonville—Six lives are believed to 
have been lost in the explosion, followed 
by a fire, in the Coil coal mine, near here, 
Sunday night, Apr. 21. The body of 
Joseph Hollowell, the mine foreman, was 
found Apr. 23, and also the bodies of 
three negro miners. 

Hickman—Representatives of the own- 
ers of coal mines of western Kentucky 
and eastern Tennessee have been her? 
the past week trying to get men who have 
been flooded out of their homes and work 
to go to the mines to work. They have 
met with no encouragement, however. 

Pineville— The New Straight Creek 
Coal Co., a corporation composed of Win- 
chester capitalists which was organized 
for the purpose of leasing and operating 
the mines of the Big Hill Coal Co., at 
Blanche, has surrendered its lease, after 
having operated the property for about 
nine months. The Big Hill Coal Co., 
the owners of the property, took charge 
the first of the month and are now oper- 
ating. 

Winchester—Work on the opening of a 
new S100,000 coal-mining plant in the 
northern edge of Perry County, on the 
new extension of the Lexington & East- 
ern R.R., will be begun at an early date, 
and the owners, who are Northern capi- 
talists, are arranging for headquarters 
here. 

Ashland—Owing to the increased coal 
tonnage over its lines, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio is reported to be considering 
double-tracking from Russell to Ashland, 
and improving its facilities at Russell. 

Henderson—The engine and _ boiler 
room of the Keystone Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co.. at Henderson, was damaged 





by fire recently. The tipple was threatened- 


by the blaze, which was kept under con- 
trol, however. 

A Chicago syndicate is reported to have 
acquired a considerable amount of coal 
lands along the Kentucky River, ig 
Letcher County. It is on the right-of- 
way of the extension of the Lexington & 
Eastern Railroad. 


Michigan 


Saginaw — West side capitalists are 
back of a new co6perative coal-mining 
company which it is expected will be or- 
ganized and incorporated in the near 
future. Twenty-five practical miners are 
wanted as stockholders. It is proposed 
to use the unworked part of the old Cale- 
donia tract and add to it a large acreage. 
A shaft 900 ft. deep will be sunk. A 
vein 3 ft. 8 in. thick is to be found under 
this locality. 
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It is expected that all the men will be 
tack at work in Michigan coal mines by 
the first of the month. 








Ohio 


Columbus—During a two-days’ ses- 
sion, which adjourned at Columbus, Apr. 
4, the executive board of the Ohio dis- 
trict, United Mine Workers, named the 
dates for holding a number of confer- 
ences between miners and operators in 
several of the sub-districts as follows: 
Massillon, May 1; Hocking Valley, May 
6; Guernsey, May 9; eastern Ohio, May 
15; Jackson, May 27. These meetings 
are for the purpose of perfecting the de- 
tails of the Cleveland agreement. Presi- 
dent John Moore will attend each of them 
and as soon as those named above have 
been held dates will be selected for hold- 
ing similar conferences in the six other 
sub-districts in Ohio. 

Bridgeport—Ten thousand miners in 
eastern Ohio resumed work Apr. 23, after 
being idle since the last day of March. 
The men were expected to resume work 
on the twenty-first, but for some reason 
they failed to get an official circular sent 
out last week, and refused to report. 
Miners at Plum Run, Bradley and Piney 
Fork, where rules which permitted pump- 
ers and repair men to work pending scale 
conferences, were violated, are to be dis- 
ciplined and many of the ringleaders will 
be expelled from the United Mine 
Workers. 

Zanesville—The citizens of Winterset 
are greatly interested in rumors of the 
building of a new railroad running east 
and west through Guernsey County. It is 
said the new road will leave the Pan 
Handle at Coshocton, running east via 
Plainfield to Birds Run and Tyner, then 
passing through the coal fields of Harri- 
son County and terminating at Jewett or 
Cadiz Junction. It is claimed that thc 
new road will shorten the distance fron 
Columbus to Pittsburg several miles ane 
pass through one of the richest coal dis- 
tricts in the state. If the new railroa 
is built it is also rumored that new co 
mines will be opened up. 








Pennsylvania 
BITUMINOUS 


Pittsburg — An award of reparat 
against the Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 
gregating in five cases, $129,722. 
made, Apr. 24, by the Interstate ‘ 
serce Commission. The comm 
found that the railroad had been 
of unlawful discrimination in the 


ny \ 


bution of its coal-car equipment, ¢ 
son of which five complaining coa: 

panies had been unable fairly to !s 
their products. The commission :ab- 
lished a new principle by awarding «/™- 
ages in these cases. Heretofore. such 


matters have been referred to the cousts 


rKxet 
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The orders require the Pennsylvania to 
pay to the Hillsdale Coal & Coke Co. 
$27,193; to W. F. Jacoby & Co., 521,094; 
to Clark Brothers Coal Mining Co., $31,- 
128; to the Bulah Coal Co., $31,716, 
and to James H. Minds, $18,592. 

Efforts of socialists and those in sym- 
pathy with the Industrial Workers of the 
World to inject politics into the affairs 
of Pittsburg District No. 5, United Mine 
Workers, are said to have caused the 
present rupture in the ranks of the local 
district. An appeal, said to have the sup- 
port of Michael Halapy, of Indianapolis, 
formerly of this city, to the national 
board, for a reélection of officers of this 
district has been made. There is thought 
to be little chance, however, that the na- 
tional council will grant the petition. 
Halapy was defeated for the presidency 
of the local district by Francis Feehan, of 
Pittsburg. 

Thirty-five new men were placed at 
work, Apr. 23, in the mines of the Hicks 
Coal Co., of Brackenridge, in place of 
the miners who went on strike two weeks 
ago. The striking men contented them- 
selves awaiting an adjustment of their 
difficulties. No disorder is expected. 

Huntingdon—On application of the 
Broad Top Coal & Mineral Co., an in- 
junction was issued, Apr. 22, by the 
Huntingdon County Court, enjoining cer- 
tain members of the miners’ union from 
interfering with the operation of the com- 
pany’s mines and trespassing on the 
company’s property. The Broad Top 
company’s mines have aiways been non- 
union, and as a result of the recent or- 
ganization of the miners, they have been 
closed down since Apr. 1. 


ANTHRACITE 


Scranton—The sub-committee of an- 
thracite operators and miners in session 
at New York reached an agreement, Apr. 
25, and the coal companies are preparing 
for a resumption of work by Monday, 
May 13. The agreement will undoubtedly 
ratified by the general committee, 
which meets on May 2, and also bv the 
miners convertion, to be held later, al- 
though some little dissatisfaction is felt 
among the men in not having obtained a 
higher increase in wages. Briefly, the 
‘erms of the agreement reached by the 
subcommittee are as follows: 





he 


\ 10 per cent. wage increase, with the 
olition of the sliding scale. <A four- 
ar contract. The granting of colliery 
nnmittees, working in conjunction with 
nion officials to adjust grievances, with 

conciliation board as a final arbiter. 

signing of agreements by the union 
ecutive officers representatives of 

Anthracite Miners’ organization. The 
‘intaining of laborers’ wages at rates 
‘xed by the strike commission of 1902. 
‘he right to elect check weighmen and 
locking bosses at the collieries. The 
“untenance of the strike commission 
“use to pay all miners uniform wages, 
‘ccording to the 1902 settlement. The 


as 


“termination, by committees of miners 
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and officials at each colliery, of what 
wage rates prevailed at the collieries 


prior to the 1902 strike, which formed a 
basis of the settlement of that con- 
troversy. A standard wage rate for min- 
ers employed on ‘consideration work.” 
This rate has not been announced, but it 
is supposed to be $3.50 a day. 


Four men were buried recently under 
a fall of burning culm, at the bank of the 
Central colliery, of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co., at Avoca. The material was being 
washed away and, becoming undermined 
at a point near where the men were 
working, a portion which was on fire gave 
way and slid down upon them. All were 
rescued alive, but three of the men died 
later from their burns. Five men were 
seriously burned in the same way at this 
place about.a month ago. 

Wilkes-Barre—The annual meeting of 
anthracite mine inspectors opened in 
Williamsport, Apr. 24. Twenty-one in- 
spectors from all over the region were 
present. D. J. Rederick, of Hazleton, 
presided over the gathering, and Carbon- 
dale, Scranton, Old Forge, Pittston, 
Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, Mahanoy City, 
Shenandoah, Centralia, Pottsville, Lans- 
ford, Mount Carmel, Shamokin, Lykens 
and Forest City were represented. - 

Hazleton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
is moving the offices of the Hazleton divi- 
sion to the tenth floor of the new Markle 
Building, and combining with them the 
offices formerly at Drifton. In this way 
Superintendent Davies will have all his 
forces under his immediate supervision. 








Tennessee 


Bristol—According to a rumor that is 
current in Bristol and Roanoke, the gen- 
eral offices of the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co. are to be removed to Bristol. 
The report is unconfirmed, but it is be- 
lieved to have good foundation. 

Coal Creek—-A strike has been called 
at the Cress Mountain coal mine, of the 
Knoxville Iron Co., at Briceville. Sixty 
to seventy-five miners are out, pending 
4a settlement of the matter. The strik- 
ers demand a 10-per-cent. increase in the 
wage scale, a 9-hour day and a semi- 
monthly pay day instead of being paid 
off once a month, as heretofore. Inaug- 
‘uration of the strike was attended by no 
violence or demonstration of any charac- 
ter. President T. I. Stephenson, of the 
company, went to Briceville end was noti- 
fied of the miners’ demands. The com- 
nany has made no public statement here 
as te what action it will take. 








Washington 


Tacoma—One miner was killed and 
seven were painfully but not seriously 
burned, as the result of an explosion of 
firedamp, Apr. 15, in the mines of the 
Pacific Coast Coal Co., at Burnett, a 
small coal-mining town 25 miles south- 
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east of Tacoma. According to the sup- 
erintendent, the explosion was caused 
either by the breaking of a miner’s safety 
lamp or by the careless usage of one of 
the lamps. 








West Virginia 


Wheeling—A call was issued, Apr. 26, 
for a joint conference of the miners and 
operators of the Fifth Ohio subdistrict, 
which includes four counties in this state, 
to be held in Wheeling, May 15, to ar- 
range the working scale for 17,000 min- 
ers. The operators asked to have the 
Place of the meeting changed to Cleve- 
jand, Ohio, but the miners will not con- 
sent unless the operators agree to pay the 
extra cost of caring for the miners’ dele- 
gates. The miners’ annual convention 
opens here May 13. 

Morgantown—Within a few days a new 
coal company will apply for a charter for 
the purpose of developing coal lands in 
Mineral County. Enough stock has been 
taken to buy 20,000 acres; at the present 
time 300 acres are owned by one of 
the men forming the new company. The 
capitalists composing the company are 
from Morgantown, Uniontown, Penn., and 
Baltimore, 

Numerous mass meetings are being 
held by the miners, on strike in the Ka- 
nawha district. One at Smithers was at- 
tended by about 2000 men from the mines 
at Boomer, Harewood, Longacre, Cannel- 
ton, Carbondale and National. 

The Mound Coal Co:’s mine, recently 
the scene of much rioting, followed by 
the arrest of a dozen strikers, resumed 
operation, Apr. 22, after a two weeks’ 
suspension, and has continued to run with 
a gradually increasing force. 

Charleston-—Employees of two addi- 
tional mines joined the strikers in the 
Kanawha field, Apr. 23—those at Peytona 
and Racine, along Coal River. About 
300 men are employed there. The mines 
are nonunion. 








Canada 


Toronto—The commission appointed by 
the provincial government of Alberta to 
prepare amendments to the Coal Mine 
Act began its sittings recently in Cal- 
gary. John Sterling, provincial inspector 
of mines, has been appointed chairman. 
The government of Alberta proposes to 
establish several mining rescue stations at 
various points in the coal-producing 
areas. The first of these has been ‘in- 
stalled at Blairmore, where five men 
are now under training. 








Japan 
Tokio—Following an explosion of fire- 
damp in the coal mine of the Hokkaido 
Coal Co. at Yubari, on the island of 
Yezo, Apr. 30, 283 miners were reported 

to have been entombed. 





Personals 


A. H. Storrs has been elected presi- 
dent of the Jed Coal & Coke Co., as suc- 
cessor to the late W. A. Lathrop. 


J. F. Russell, sales manager for A. 
Simons & Son of Columbus, is confined 
in the Grant Hospital as the result of an 
accident. 


Frank L. McCarty, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Union Pacific mines at 
Reliance, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Superior mines. 


Carl Scholz, of Chicago, IIl., president 
of the Rock Island Coal Mining Co. and 
of the Coal Valley Mining Co., recently 
spent some little time in Birmingham, 
Ala., on business. 


C. G. Weitzel, president of the New 
Pittsburg Coal Co., of Columbus, re- 
turned recently from Cleveland, where he 
went to investigate the outlook for the 
coming lake trade. 


Edward N. Peterson, of Peoria, has 
been elected president of the newly or- 
ganized Mid-Valley Coal Co., and Wil- 
liam Noonan, of Tremont, has_ been 
elected vice-president. 


Baird Snyder, Jr., formerly general su- 
perintendent of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co., Lansford, Penn., has opened 
offices in Pottsville, where he is estab- 
lished as a consulting engineer. 


D. G. Thomas has been appointed su- 
perintendent ef the Union Pacific mines 
at Rock Springs and Reliance. Mr. 
Thomas has been special inspector of 
the Union Pacific coal properties for the 
past two months. 


H. H. Heiner, president of the May- 
nard Coal Co., which operates proper- 
ties in the Pomeroy Bend field, Ohio, 
returned recently from a trip to the Po- 
cahontas field, where he is interested as 
receiver for the Big Vein Pocahontas 
Coal Co. 


William Leckie has resigned as man- 
ager for the Jed Coal & Coke Co., Jed, 
W. Va., and C. M. Kornuff has been 
elected as his successor. Mr. Leckie’s 
resignation was tendered so that he can 
devote more of his time to other plants 
in which he is interested. 


Edward H. Coxe, g -eral superintend- 
ent of the coal mining department, Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., who has 
tendered his resignation to take effect 
June 1, was recently presented with a 
handsome gold watch and fob by a party 
of his friends and business associates. 


Lewis A. Riley has been elected pres- 
ident, pro tem, of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co., to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of W. A. Lathrop. Mr. 
Riley was president for a short time prior 
to the election of Mr. Lathrop and has 
since been chairman of the executive 


committee. 
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Obituary 


Harry R. Beeson, secretary-treasurer 
and sales manager of the New Pittsburg 
Coal Co., and one of the best known coal 
men in Ohio and adjoining states, died, 
Apr. 15, at his home in Columbus, after 
a three weeks’ illness. 


Mr. Beeson was born and reared in 
Pennsylvania. He.was 45 years of age 
at the time of his death. Starting in as a 
clerk in the offices of the Hocking Val- 
ley R.R. Co., he later went with the Puil- 
man company and subsequently became 
traveling auditor for the Emerson McMil- 
lan properties, widely scattered through- 
out the west. About 10 years ago he 
entered the employ of the New Pitts- 
burg Coal Co. and rapidly rose to the po- 
sition he occupied at the fime of his 
death. 








Construction News 


reported that the 
build a coke plant. 


it 48 
will 





Viper, Ky. 
Kelly Coal Co. 
sastrop Coal Co. is 
and will install ad- 


Bastrop, Tex.—The 
sinking shaft No. 2 
ditional machinery. 


Phelan, Tex.—The Independence Min- 
ing Co. is sinking its No. 3 shaft and will 
install additional machinery. 

Helena, Ala.—The Wadsworth Red Ash 


Coal Co., of Birmingham, contemplates 
developing coal mines near here. 





Birmingham, Ala.—The Crescent Coal 
Co., B. F. Roden, president, contemplates 
opening a new mine, at Kimberly, at a 
cost of $100,000. 





Florence, Colo.—The Colorado Fuel & 
Tron Co. has asked for bids for sinking 
and timbering a 400-ft. shaft about 1% 
miles south of Rockvale, Fremont 
County. 

Johnstown, Penn.—Announcement has 
been made that another mine will be 
opened at Foustwell by the Somerset 
& Cambria Coal Co. and a contract for 
a number of new houses will be awarded 
in the near future. 

Pittsburg, Penn.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Four States Coal & Coke Co. 
has recommended an increase of capital 
stock from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000 to pro- 
vide for completing the equipment of 
Annabelle No. 2 mine and the develop- 
ment of another mine. 

Hazard, Ky.—The Perry County Coal 
Co., capitalized at $400,000, will open and 
develop its property near Viper, Ky., in- 
cluding the Richmond-MelIntire tract and 
adjoining lands. E. L. and A. G. Speaks 
have organized the Speaks Coal Co., to 
develop a leased mining property. 

Hazleton, Penn.—The Dodson Coal Co. 
contemplates improvement& at the Morea 
colliery which will involve machinery 
for handling mine cars to and from a 
dump supplying a gunboat hoist in the 
mines. Address inquiries to T. M. Dod- 
son, vice-president, Morea Colliery, Penn. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Tron Co. will expend $50,000 for 
mine improvements, to include 400 hp. 
increase of boiler capacity and two air 
compressors at the Bessie coal mines and 
a 300- to 400-hp. boiler increase at the 
Flat Top coal mines, costing $15,000, and 
improvements at Sloss iron-ore mines 
costing $35,000. 
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Publications Received 
THE COAL MINER. 


A STUDY OF THE 
STRUGGLE TO SECURE REGU- 
LATED WAGES IN THE HOCKING 
VALLEY. By Earl A. Saliers, Ph. D., 
Instructor in Economies in Lehigh 


University, South Bethlehem, Penn. 
Bethlehem Printing Co., 1912. 1%x 
7% in. 65 pp., no illus. Cloth. $1. 


In view of the sub-title of this book, :t 
is not necessary to point out that the 
writer has taken almost without exception 
the standpoint of the miner. But we must 
concede he has shown a conservatism of 
Statement and a dignity of language 
which will make the book acceptable 
reading to those who view the contro- 
versy from a different standpoint. 

In the first chapter he discusses the 
“Pre-organization Period” when _ the 
Hocking Valley coal field was in its in- 
fancy. He details the disturbances which 
followed the unreadiness of the opera- 
tor to recognize the inability of the Hock- 
ing Valley furnaces to cope with the com- 
petition of those in the Alabama fields. 
Realizing that the market was being de- 
stroyed by competition, they strove -at 
first to lower wages but ultimately met 
the original wage by invading new mar- 
kets. In the second chapter is discussed 
the “Period of Organization” and inter- 
esting but brief information is given of 
the earlier unions and of the formation 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 

The third and last chapter discusses 
the evils of the “Truck System of Pay- 
ment” and of delayed pay, and records 
the legislation, often ineffectual, by 
which it was sought to control and re- 
strain these Cevelopments. The book can 
be read in one sitting and while unsen- 
sational, treats a mass of details in an in- 
teresting way. As the writer omits all 
Statistics, one cannot form from the book 
itself an estimate of the truth of his con- 
clusions. However, if the figures were 
obtained, it is probable that they would 
substantiate all that the author has stated. 








Trade Catalogs 


Helmick Foundry-Machine Co., Fair 
mont, W. Va. Booklet. Helmick Min 
Cars. 15 pages, 3%x6 in., illustrated. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, Ne’ 
York. ‘Bulletin. “Are Valve” Tap} 
Rock Drills. 16 pages. 6x9 in. ill 
trated. 

Chain Belt Co., 
Monthly Bulletin. 
Belt Concrete Mixers. 
illustrated. 

Goulds 
Falls, N. Y. 
Pumping Costs 
pages, 6°%4x8\4 


Milwaukee, \\ 


Concrete and Ch 
8 pages, 6x9 in. 


Manufacturing Co. Se! 
Booklet. How and Wl: 
Can be Reduced 

in., illustrated. 








Industrial 


The H. Koppers Co., of Chicago 
nounces that it has succeeded to 
business of H. Koppers, of Joliet. 
and will soon establish general 0! * 
at No. 5 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Louis Wilputte, formerly connected 
the business of H. Koppers, is not con 
nected with the new company. 
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Coal Trade Reviews 


Current Prices of Coal and Coke and Market Conditions in the Important Centers 














General Review 


The stocks accumulated in anticipa- 
tion of a prolonged suspension at the 
mines are having a decidedly depressing 
effect on the trade, with the result that 
the market is dull and heavy. Prices 
have been easing off slowly but steadily 
for several weeks, and buyers are hesi- 
tating to enter the market until satisfied 
that the bottom has been reached. Sup- 
plies are so plentiful that some con- 
sumers are offering to dispose of their 
surpluses. 

In the Eastern markets no effort is 
being made to obtain anything more than 
a normal price; that is, last year’s quo- 
tations with the new wage scale added. 
Some companies are still delivering on 
contracts made at the high level pre- 
vailing through March, but this business 
will soon close. It is rumored at some 
points that the selling scale fixed by the 
Pittsburg companies is being severely 
cut. Mines in that district are only 
working about 50 per cent. capacity, most 
of the operators refusing to open up 
full blast until there is some pressure 
for coal. Supplies of anthracite sare 
iown to a low point, and a continuation 

f the suspension at the mines will soon 
esult in an acute-shortage in this branch. 

Prices in Ohio and West Virginia are 

‘ft, except in the small sizes, which 
re in good demand. Most of the Ohio 

ines are now in operation, and a heavy 

ke trade is anticipated during the com- 

z season. It is expected ‘the April 

ipments to the coast from West 

rginia will break all previous records, 

id while the market generally is not so 

tive, the demand is still fairly strong. 

The trade in the Middle West is near- 

demoralized. There is an almost total 

sence of any buying movement, large 
pplies are still in evidence, and the 

-rators are seeking an increase in 

ces to compensate for the increase in 

mining scale. A large number of 
leS are opening up, and should the 
put be heavy, prices will probably 

) to about the cost of production. 








Boston, Mass. 


‘ome inquiry for contract has devel- 
‘d lately in bituminous, but there is 
‘le interest in coal for current needs. 
“‘ocks accumulated during the “flurry” 
© surprisingly large, and together with 
ill suspensions here and there and an 
unusually heavy run of water for power 


makes the outlook rather dull. There ap- 
pears to be a disposition on the part of 
the Pocahontas and New River interests 
to net more remunerative prices than ob- 
tained last year and with conditions here 
as they are that would certainly point to 
a slow druggy market through the spring 
and early summer. 

In Georges Creek and the Pennsylva.- 
nias there is no material change. There 
is no longer an effort to get any but nor- 
mal prices, that is, last year’s level with 
the increased mining cost added. At that 
the movement is light into New England. 

Marine freights are down to 70c., 
Hampton Roads to Boston, and in most 
cases tonnage goes begging. The re- 
lease of certain anthracite transporta- 
tion for soft coal has reduced the rates 
that previously held from Philadelphia. 

Bituminous in transit all-rail has been 
practically cleared up. The resumption 
in the union districts means that buyers’ 
wants can now be easily and promptly 
supplied. 

The news of the compromise in an- 
thracite has allayed any fear of a pro- 
longed tie-up. With retail prices still 
where they were put to stop undue buying 
early in March, there is little coal going 
out to the consumer. One large retailer 
speaks of his delivery yard being turned 
into a horse show. 

Quotations are as follows: 


Clearfields. f.0.b. mines... ...... $1.15 @1.35 
Clearfields, f.o.b. Philadelphia... 2.40@2.60 
Pocahontas, New River, f.o.b. 

Hampton Roads ........... 2.43@2.80 








‘ New York 


The New York market is dull and 
quiet. Prices have been steadily casing 
off for several weeks and are now at the 
lowest point reached since the panicky 
conditions in effect during the early part 
of the suspension. At no time has there 
been any acute’ shortage, although 
rumors to that effect resulted in a heavy 
buying movement on a number of oc- 
casions and caused prices to advance 
sharply. There are adequate supplies 
on hand now and the market is about 
normal. 

The low-grade bituminous coals are 
being quoted down as low as S2.50 or 
$2.55 f.o.b., but there is not much offer- 
ing at this price. The higher grades are 
nominally about $3 f.o.b., although there 
are few transactions being made. The 
movement is confined principally to ship- 
ments on contract, and there is little 





demand for spot coal. Mines shipping 
this market are working up to a good ca- 
pacity, and large tonnages are coming in. 

In anthracite the situation is not so 
easy. The effects of the long shutdown 
at the mines are being felt, and while 
the prospects of a settlement are now in 
sight, it will be some time before any 
shipments can be expected, and there is 
a noticeable uneasiness among consum- 
ers. A joint meeting of the operators’ 
and miners’ full committees takes place 
here, May 2, to consider the results of the 
agreement reached by the subcommittees. 
It is generally believed that a resump- 
tion will not be effected before May 15, 
or possibly June 1. 

The following are the prices nominal- 


‘ly quoted, although any actual buying 


brings a premium on these: 


cS 
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Philadelphia, Penn. 


It looks now as if peace between the 
miners and operators was about to be 
concluded. There is no doubt that some 
sort of arrangement has been made be- 
tween the sub committees which will in 
due course be submitted to the commit- 
tees of the whole, and it will be simply 
a matter of form to have favorable action 
passed on their findings by the several 
representatives of the operators and min- 
ers. Concessions on both sides have 
doubtless been made, and more than like- 
ly the middle of May will find the min- 
ers back to work under the new arrange- 
ments. This is further borne out by the 
fact that it is understood that the whole- 
sale people are receiving numerous in- 
quiries for prices, and while none are 
quoted, there seems to be a disposition to 
inform the dealers that the next week or 
ten days will see a basis of prices estab- 
lished for the coming season. 

Of course, it is useless to speculate 
what the prices will be when announced. 
The chances are very much in favor of 
an advance over last year for some of the 
sizes, probably stove and pea. There may 
be a general advance all along the line in 
the domestic sizes, most if not all of the 
companies having practically all their out- 
put of the smaller sizes covered by con- 
tracts entered into the beginning of the 
year. These were $1.75 for pea, $1.25 
for buckwheat and 85c. for rice. Car- 
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load lots may bring more than these 
prices, but the companies as a rule are 
almost covered up to their normal out- 
put of these small sizes and there is 
little to be had. 

The retail trade in this vicinity is prac- 
tically nil. Springlike weather has caused 
many fires to be drawn, and most house- 
holders are able, by sweeping up the 
corners, to accumulate sufficient to carry 
them over the few cool days which ap- 
pear. 








: Pittsburg 


Bituminous—The mines are opening 
rather slowly, demand being light. While 
the formal opening occurred the begin- 
ning of last week, in the early part of 
this week the mines in the Pittsburg 
district are probably not operating 50 
per cent. of full capacity. Consumers 
are still using stocks and it is quite 
clear that one of two things was the 
case: Either consumers laid in too large 
stocks, or the operators reached a set- 
tlement with the miners too quickly. As 
the operators profited by the stock up, 
which advanced the market very ma- 
terially and furnished an excellent ton- 
nage, they are not disposed to complain 
of the stocking, and are endeavoring to 
avoid trouble from the scale being ad- 
justed too quickly, by refraining from 
opening their mines until there is pres- 
sure for coal. 

A definite effort will be made to hold 
the market on the basis announced in our 
report last week, $1.22'4, against $1.15 
a year ago, even though the S1.15 price 
was not uniformly maintained and the 
7’2¢c. advance more than covers the ad- 
vance in the wage scale. Thus far the 
market has not been seriously tested, 
demand being so light, but we do not 
hear of any cutting. 

Shipments in the lake trade will start 
Wednesday, May 1, when the freight 
rate goes from 88 to 78c., but they will 
be light at the start, and entirely on old 
contracts. There is still negotiation on 
new contracts and the parties are not 
getting together very rapidly. We quote: 
Mine-run and nut, $1.221%4; 34-in., 
$1.321%4; 1%4-in., $1.47'4; slack, 8214c. 
per ton at mine, Pittsburg district. 

Connellsville Coke—Production and 
consumption are adjusted very closely, 
and the market is inactive. We note a 
sale of 10,000 tons of furnace for May 
delivery, at about S2.50, ovens, which 
about represents the market. Furnaces 
are in a comfortable position at present, 
but many will need to contract for sec- 
ond half, having contracts at $1.55, $1.60 
and $1.65 which run out June 30. Asa 
rule these furnaces cannot afford to pay 
S2.50, considering the price of pig iron 
and the question is whether sufficient 
demand will develop to cause more fur- 
naces to blow in. They would only come 
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in at higher pig-iron prices, which would 
justify the higher price for coke. We 
quote: Prompt furnace, $2.50; contract 
(nominal), $2.25; prompt foundry, $2.75; 
contract foundry, $2.40@ 2.50, per ton at 
ovens. 

The Courier reports production in the 
Connellsville and Lower Connellsville 
region in the week ending Apr. 20 at 
396,320 tons, a gain of 33,000 tons, and 
shipments at 4129 cars to Pittsburg, 6403 
cars to points West and 1122 cars to 
points East, a total of 11,654 cars, or an 
increase of 621. 








Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is still very little life in the coal 
trade. Anthracite will return to its own 
in a short time, with the trade in excel- 
lent shape, and with conditions the best 
for a profitable season, but there is very 
little that is hopeful in the bituminous 
outlook. The operators are eager to give 
to the consumers not only every advan- 
tage offered them, but even more. A 
scale of prices has been made by the 
leading Pittsburg companies, but it is 
already reported that it has been cut 
pretty badly, with the exception of slack, 
which appears to be strong everywhere. 
This is largely due to the fact that the 
lake trade is backward and not much 
slack has been made. 

All the wage scales at mines tributary 
to this market have now been settled, 
and the miners are to get 3c. or more 
increase in pay, but it does not appear 
that the mine owners will profit much by 
the new scale, unless it may be in the 
case of the anthracite interests. At least 
there has been no selling of coal in 
April at the usual reduction and the 
rumor that the new scale will be ad- 
vanced is still very persistent and will 
no doubt eventually materialize. 

The Canadian coal situation was much 
affected by the congestion of rail traffic 
before the mines shut down. At that 
time there was coal, mostly bituminous, 
side-tracked everywhere, waiting for mo- 
tive power to move it. This coal is now 
being delivered and it affects present 
sales seriously. When it is all in, some 
of the consumers will have a year’s sup- 
ply on hand. There are so many con- 
ditions favoring a slow bituminous mar- 
ket that not a few of the mine owners are 
holding off or starting only in part in 
order to meet some regulag order or con- 
tract. 

The lake trade is now on and there is 
soft coal loading at Erie and Ohio ports, 
but there is no anthracite for that trade 
anywhere. It was claimed that there was 
a large stock of anthracite held at vari- 
ous points, waiting release as soon as the 
mining scale should be fixed, but this is 
denied by shippers. They were just able 


to satisfy their regular trade when the 
suspension took place so that it is prac- 
tically impossible that any important sur- 
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pluses could have been accumulated at 
that time. 

Bituminous prices for this market are 
nominally $2.57’ for Pittsburg three- 
quarter, $2.47 for mine-run and $2.10 for 
slack, with coke hardly so strong as 
formerly at 54.75 for best Connellsville 
foundry. Most prices are weak and the 
market is very unsteady generally for 
bituminous sizes. There is every pros- 
pect of the supply exceeding the demand 
considerably. 








Baltimore, Md. 


While there was a somewhat better de- 
mand for coal in the Baltimore market 
during the past week, it was not suffi- 
cient to affect prices in the least. Low- 
grade coal is now quoted around 80 and 
90c., while the second best grade is bring- 
ing 51.10, and the best big vein $1.65 per 
ton. 

There is no rush for the product, and 
consumers find not the slightest difficulty 
in getting all the fuel they want at great- 
ly reduced prices. Many of the Balti- 
more operators are still delivering under 
contracts closed in March, but:these de- 
liveries will probably be completed by 
the end of next week. The trade is quick 
io admit that it will be some time before 
contracts are closed at any such figures 
as those given by consumers, who were 
willing to pay anything for their supply 
rather than be caught short in case of a 
prolonged strike. The sentiment in Bal- 
timore is that there will not now be a seri- 
ous strike in the United States for man) 
years to come. 

It was pointed out in the past week 
that before the time for the next wage- 
scale conferences arrives, the Erdman 
act will have been amended so as to in 
clude coal fields as well as the railroads 
In the event that the act is so amended 
meditation can be resorted to, should th: 
miners and operators be unable to reac 
a satisfactory agreement between then 


. selves. 


Some indication of just how active t! 
demand was during March, while ¢! 
English strike was in progress and lab 
troubles threatening here, is given by i 
statement of coal tonnage  hand!- 
by the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. for t 
month. The total tonnage was 3,173,160 
as compared with 2,027,245 for the sav 
month of 1911. making a gain of 1,14 
923 tons for March of this year. 1 
coke tonnage for the month shows 2 
crease, the total for Maren being 384.0" 
tons, as against 371,219 tons for the coi- 
responding period of the preceding ye 

The Consolidation Coal Co. will, i" 
probability, begin the shipment of : 
from its new mines in the Elkhorn ‘ 
ley of Kentucky some time in June. 
new railroad which this company is bu'« 
ing is nearing completion, and will be of- 
erated by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Company. 


R.K 
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Columbus, Ohio 


The coal trade in Ohio is in a state of 
anticipation. Since the mining scale was 
formally signed by the operators and 
miners, everyone engaged in the trade is 
looking forward to considerable activity. 
While there is a pretty fair stock of coal 
in certain sections, everything indicates 
a rather active season and preparations 
are being made accordingly. 

The majority of Ohio mines will re- 
sume operations May 1, although some 
have been in operation during the past 
week in eastern Ohio. In the Hocking 
Valley the New Pittsburg Coal Co. had 
several mines in operation by Apr. 22. 

Quotations in Ohio are soft, except- 
ing in the small sizes, which are the 
strongest feature in the trade. There is 
a good demand for both nut, pea and 
slack and coarse slack and this will 
probably continue until the lake trade be- 
comes active. Jobbers having nonunion 
connections have been placing a small 
tonnage in central Ohio, although most 
of the railroads and many of the manu- 
facturing establishments are _ stocked 
until the latter part of May. 

Great results are expected from the 
lake trade this season. Preparations are 
being made to ship a large tonnage from 
Ohio mines to the Northwest, as there is 
practically no coal being carried over on 
the docks. The reduction by the Pitts- 
burg Coal Co. of .the dock price from 
53.50 to $3.40 is expected to have a con- 
siderable effect on lake conditions. The 
jobbers in the Northwest are asking that 
the 10c. be taken off the price at the 
nines in order that they can compete 
with the Pittsburg Coal Co. There is 

till considerable ice in the upper pas- 
-ages and little coal will be moved in that 
‘irection until the middle of May. A 

umber of lake boats will be loaded, 
ever, previous to that time, to be 
oved as soon as insurance is obtaina- 

e on boats and cargoes. 


Prices which prevail in the Ohio fields 


‘ing Valley 


OMESHO NERD... 25a sccstececiticcees $1.30 
in MOR PN Wer er rare or eg ee 1.25 
Els: ac'anc, co ottawenerret gc wh oid ide ola el Gieioe eevee cee 6 1.20 
TRQSBUIER <1 orga oa rele Orr tee eRe eae 1.10 

DEM ANG AAO. 5 conc ce ceases ac 0 90 
AUISE SIAC eee ccc o0 craic soul aia ove a Sahai 0.80 





ne-run 
Tha ae . . . ° 

ere is some stir in domestic circles. 
it little is expected in that direction 


By | 
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until after June 1. Some inquiries are 
being received for the fancy grades, such 
as West Virginia splints and the re- 
screened grades. Dealers are carrying 
some stocks over. 








Hampton Roads, Va. 


While the market is not nearly as 
Strong this week as it has been during 
the past six or eight weeks, there is, 
nevertheless, a heavy demand for Hamp- 
ton Roads coal. In fact, up to the pres- 
ent time the month of April has broken 
all previous records in the way of ship- 
ments from the piers at Lamberts Point, 
Sewalls Point and Newport News, the 
Norfolk & Western piers at Lamberts 
Point leading the other two by a good 
margin. For the first 18 working days 
this month they dumped on an average 
of 21,666 tons a day. 

Work has commenced on the new Nor- 
folk & Western piers and with improved 
conditions both here and at Newport 
News, Hampton Roads gives promise of 
becoming the leading coal center in the 
world. The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., in 
testing out one of their new Mikado en- 
gines, on Thursday, pulled 110 steel coal 
cars from Richmond to Newport News in 
approximately five hours. They are put- 
ting several more engines of this type 
into commission and while they will not 
be called upon to carry such a load upon 
every run, this class of equipment is a 
long step in the way of better movement 
on tidewater coal. 

There are still a number of vessels, 
foreign and American steamers, schoon- 
ers and barges anchored in the Roads 
awaiting berth to load cargoes of coal. 
Indications are now, however, that these 
hold-overs will be disposed of within the 
next week. The local coal market still 
continues steady with prices on spot coal 
ranging from $2.75 to S3. 








Charleston, W. Va. 


With two-thirds of the mines in the 
Kanawha district closed down on account 
of the strike and with both sides playing 
for position there has been no important 
chonge in conditions over those prevail- 
ine a week ago. Despite the fact that 
litt'e coal is being shipped there has been 
nce increase in the price. 

etectives have arrived to guard the 
property of the coal companies in the 
event of trouble, and also for the pur- 
pose of ejecting the miners if they re- 
fuse to return to work at the old terms 
and conditions. Up to the present time, 
however, the companies have not ordered 
the men from the houses, but this is 
one of the moves expected every day and 
when it is taken trouble will follow that 
will doubtless require the calling out of 
the militia. 

The strike has had no effect in the 
New River and Pocahontas districts, nor 
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are any mines reported closed in the 
Fairmont region. There are a few mines 
out, however, along the Ohio River sec- 
tion, in the northwestern portion of the 
State. 

The car supply has been good and sell- 
ing agencies have been busy trying <‘o 
sell coal at prices that are considered 
fair, but not the figure that was be- 
lieved would prevail with so many mines 
closed. 








Louisville, Ky. 


The warm weather and fine boating 
Stages have had the effect of solving the 
Strained situation which existed in con- 
nection with the local coal supply. The 
only inconvenience caused was in domes- 
tic. Now that the threatened coal-mining 
troubles have practically disappeared, 
those who were storing coal for emerg- 
ency uses, especially the railroads, are 
letting it go. The heavy shipments by 
water from the Pittsburg district are also 
helping to establish normal retail prices 
for this time of the year. The local deal- 
ers are advertising reduced prices as an 
incentive for customers to lay in a sup- 
ply for next winter. 








Indianapolis 

Only a few Indiana mines were re- 
ported to be in operation during the week. 
Mines operated in connection with manu- 
facturing concerns were permitted to 
work, but those in southern Indiana, 
producing coal for railroads, were ordered 
to cease operations when it was found 
they were hauling coal to the general 
market. 

The retailers are booking orders for 
immediate shipment to fill their summer 
storage orders when the mines resume 
operations. The mine operators say that 
improvements to their plants are about 
completed, and that the mines wil! be 
found in first-class condition when op- 
erations begin, which is expected in a 
few days. 








Chicago 

According to indications, the Chicago 
market will witness little buying for an- 
other month. A number of big consum- 
ers have cars of coal on their sidings 
which they are willing to sell to other 
censumers if the latter would offer a 
fair price. 

Chicago dealers have been advised that 
the Ohio mines have arranged to add 5c. 
to last year’s contract figures. The In- 
diana mines have added 7c. a ton to the 


old contract prices on mine-run and 
screenings and 10c. on lump coal. It is 
believed that this price will hold. The 


IWinois preducers say that they will be 
obliged to add 12'4c. a ton to last year’s 
prices in order to come out even. 

Prices of coke have been marked down, 
The furnace and foundry cokes have been 
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held at a rather stiff figure, in anticipa- 
tion of a strike. These prices could not 
hold through the present period of dull- 
mess, and there has been a shading of 


Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Sullivan County: 


Domestic lump. . £2.62@2.87 
Feg.. ists eG Seba phnuerele ones 2.50@a2.75 
ST ; > dees yg 
Se a ee ee ae 1 67@1.82 
Springfield: 
EROMICSIAC AUUID, 9056's s.0: sw. 9:5.0,0 $2.57@2.82 
Steam LUMP... ..sseccceseees 2.4% 
LOS (1 eee me eee 1.97@2 07 
PROING s s isa wis wd see wee ws s 1.67@1.82 
Clinton: 
PIDINOSTIO HUI 6 60 6:60n wea ss $2.52@2.77 
CORT FUND 5. 0 acsie inne oes ‘ ae be 
RIMSANID 2 Sih alow ev wie os> 1.97@2.07 
Co | ae sen rere ae 1 67@1.77 


Pocahontas and New River: 


DURUITSMMRIA., ch aiais ula ence eta iere oe $3.1 
Lump and egg ‘Laks 4.05 


Coke—Prices asked for coke are: 
Connellsville and Wise County, $4.75; 
byproduct, egg and stove, $4.55; byprod- 
uct, nut, 54.55; gas-house, 54.75. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


There is practically no change in the 
St. Louis coal market, as there has been 
little or no demand. The latter part of 
last week a few of the mines in the 
Standard field opened up, the first of 
these being the mine at Nashville, III., on 
the L. & N. R.R. 

The Standard market opened up with 
2-in. lump coal selling at from $1.15 to 
$1.25, and screenings from 90c. to S1. A 
few of the Carterville mines opened up, 
but there is very little demand for the 
coal, and it is being offered at from $1.25 
to $1.40 for the lump, egg, and nut. 

It is almost impossible to say what the 
developments will be before the present 
week is over, but indications are that 
prices will go down to about the cost of 
production, as there is no market, and the 
producers will try to operate their mines 
regardless of conditions. 


Portland, Ore. 


Nothing new or startling has developed 
in the coal trade in this district for some 














time and business is barely normal, 
owing to the fair condition of the 
weather. Receipts by rail have been 


ordinary in volume with very little com- 
ing in by water. No more Australian 
coal will arrive here until next fall and 
the stock on hand is quite sufficient to 
meet a!l demands. The demand for coal 
the past winter was lighter than usual 
on account of mild weather and keen 
competition from wood dealers. Prices 
remain unchanged. 








Production and Transportation 
Statistics 
SHIPMENTS TO OUR NON-CONTIGUOUS 
POSSESSIONS 
Alaskc—Fvel shipments to Alaska for 
February cf the present year amounted 
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to 2244 tons as compared with 1341 tons 
during the same month last year. 

Porto Rico—Total shipments of bitu- 
minous coal to Porto Rico during Febru- 
ary of the current year amounted to 4555 
tons as compared with 6165 tons during 
the same month last year. No anthracite 
was shipped to Porto Rico during Febru- 
ary of last year, and only 101 tons this 
year. 


CONSOLIDATION COAL Co. 


During the year 1911, the Consolida- 
tion and its subsidiary companies mined 
8,231,903 tons of coal, and made 43,740 
tons of coke. The coal mined by lessees 
amounted to 473,008 tons. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


The total tonnage hauled over the lines 
of the Baltimore & Ohio for the month of 
February was 2,695,874 tons as com- 
pared with 1,701,846 tons for the cor- 
responding month of 1911, making a gain 
for February of this year of 994,028 
tons. 


ATLANTIC COASTWISE MOVEMENT 


Comparative statement of fuel ship- 
ments, in long tons, from five principal 
Atlantic ports for February, 1911-12, in- 
cluding bunker coal placed on vessels in 
the domestic and foreign trade and com- 
prising probably 90% of the total ship- 
ments from these points. 





1911 1912 
PIO WoO i. < sip 15c01035 ss 1,867,893 2,4 0,043 
Philadelphia. .......... 526,422 412,011 
BUAMIOTS 6 oo .6 4.500.000 356,601 286,085 
Newport News........ 233,685 237 682 
IRS RIQUE 65d aie wigs eos ance 267,300 428,036 
Total, 5 poris:....... 3,251,901 3,833,857 


GOVERNMENT COAL CONTRACTS 

Western Division — Sealed proposals 
will be received until 11 a.m., May 10, 
1912, for furnishing fuel required at the 
posts of the Western division during 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1912. 
Prospective bidders should address Post 
Quartermasters or Quartermasters 1! 
Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Oregon. 


Eastern Division—Sealed proposals in 
triplicate for furnishing coal required in 
the Eastern division during year ending 
June 30, 1913, will be received until 10 
a.m., May 15, 1912. Bidders should ad- 
dress Chief Quartermaster, Governors 
Island, New York Harbor. 

Pacific Coast — Sealed proposals in 
duplicate will be received until 11 a.m., 
May 24, 1912, for furnishing fuel for the 
fiscal year beginning Jufy 1, 1912, at 
Bear Island, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif., 
and Bremerton, Wash. The right is re- 
served to reject any or all bids or parts 
thereof and waive informality therein. 
Bids from regular dealers only will be 
considered. Prospective bidders should 
address the Depot Quartermaster, Marine 
Corps, 182 Second St., San Francisco, 
Calif., or the commanding officer or Post 
Quartermaster, Marine Barracks, at the 
station named. 
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NorFoL_k & WESTERN Ry. Co. 


Comparative statement of coal and 
coke shipments over the lines of the N. &. 
W. Ry. Co. for March, 1911-12, was as 
follows, in short tons: 


Destination 1912 1911 
Coal 
Tidewater, foreign..... 
Tidewater, coast wise 


146,089 


GOLISS ‘ 
286,345 ; 


236,233 


MROTACSTIG 56 onc cos fe 8 6 1,353,330 980,033 
Coke 

Tidewater, foreign..... 8,859 Siz 

MPOINESUIC 5 65 5. ieee eine 140,298 » 163,141 





TOTALS... 1,934,916 1,475,012 








Financial Notes 
The O'Gara Coal Co. reports for the fis- 
cal year ended Oct. 31, 1911: Gross earn- 
$3,671,460; net profit, $335,171; sur- 


ings, 
plus for year, $283,810; total surplus, 
$568,522. The company has $1,000,000 of 


5°; preferred stock, $5,000,000 of common 
and 33,000,000 of bonds. The company 
operates mines in Saline County, Il. 

Confirmation of the report now in cir- 
culation that the preferred dividend of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. will be increased 
from 5% to 7% annual basis cannot be 
confirmed in official quarters. tt is 
stated that the matter has not been dis- 
cussed by the board and that such in- 
crease is not contemplated at the pres- 
ent time. 

General expenses and fixed charges of 
the Lehigh Coal &. Navigation Co. for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1911, were $432,- 
610 for taxes: interest on funded debt 
was decreased $101,605, chiefly by retire- 
ment of the consolidated mortgage 7s. 
Against this latter was a full year's in- 
terest on the collateral trust 415% loan 
issued Nov., 1910, making a net decrease 
in interest on funded debt of $35,980. 


The coal-mining department of the 
Delaware & Hudson Co., which forms a 
considerable part of the company’s busi- 
ness, brought in but a small amount ot! 
profit directly. On a business ol 
$13,355,000 only $116,000 remained as net 
profits and, after paying taxes on thr 
property, there remained a deficiency fo 
the vear of $24,000. Last year the min 
ing profits were but $42,000 on $11,806.00 
worth of 


sross 


coal sold. 


Pittsburgh Coal Co., after carr) 
undivided earnings a 


The 
ing to credit of 


_ count the net earnings for the year an 


charging the four dividends of 134 
each or 5% on the preferred stock out 
standing ($1,353,590), the amount to 
credit Dee. 31, 1911, was $8,481,541 6 
1910). The 


increase of $38,347 over 

has been no readjustment in the vali 
of any of the assets sustaining 
credit, and they are believed to rep 


sent a greater worth than they are « 
carried at, not ineluding coal ris! 
which are largely in excess of book vi 


The directors of the Island Creek © 
Co. will probably place the 100,000 sh: 
of common stock on a dividend basi 
$3, beginning with the coming Octo 
The current year is expected to show 
put of between 2,000,000 and 2,200,000 t 
of coal as compared with 1,876,000 
mined during the fiscal period of I) 


last. <At prices which the comp:: 
getting for its coal additional $25 
more may be figured for the com! 
stock above the $2.34 secured in 
vear. This means that the common stc'’ 
will this year earn close to S900" 








against $233,357 in 1911. 
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Index of Coal Literature 


Monthly list of the world’s best articles on coal and coal mining 

















The following is a list of abbrevia- 
tions used below: 
A.E.G.-Zte. A.E.G.-Zeitung. 
Ann. Mines Annales des Mines. 
Ann. Mines Belgique Annales 


Mines de Belgique. 


des 


Berg-Hiittenmiinn. Rdsch. Berg- und 
Hiittenmiinnische Rundschau. é 
Bull. Am. Inst. Min. Eng. Bulletin 


\merican Institute of Mining Engineers. 


; Bull. Assoe. Ing. Liége Bulletin de 
; Association des Ingenieurs sortis de 


‘Ecole de Liége. 2 
Bull. Ass. Sucr. Bulletin de l’Asso- 
eiation des Chimistes de Sucrerie et de 
Listillerie de France et des Colonies. 
Can. Eng. = Canadian Engineer. 
Chem. Eng Chemical Engineer. 
Coll. Guard. Colliery Guardian. 
Compt. Rendus Acad. Se. = Comptes 
Rendus de Académie des Sciences. 
El. Eng. = Electrical Engineering. 
El... Jt. Electrical Journal. 
Eng. Contract. Engineering 
tractor. 
Ene, Min. JL = 


Con- 


Engineering and Min- 


Giess.-Ztg. Giesserei-Zeitung. 

Iron Coal Trades Rev. = ILron and Coal 
Trades Review. 

JB. Berg-Hiittenw. Sachsen Jahr- 
buch fiir das Berg- und Hiittenwesen im 
Kéoénigreich Sachsen. 

Jern. Kont. Jern Kontorets Annaler. 

Jl. Soc. Chem. Ind. Journal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. 

Jl. Gasbeleuchtung = Schilling’s Jour- 
nal fiir Gasbkeleuchtung und Wasser- 
versorgung,. 

JI. Royal Soc. Arts = 
Roval Society of Arts. 


Journal of the 


Jt.. S: Afr. Inst. Eng. Journal of the 
South African Institute of Engineers. 

Kohle Erz Kohle und Erz. 

Mines Minerals Mines and Minerals. 

Min. Se. Press Mining and Scien- 
tific Press. 

Min. World Eng. Ree. = Mining World 


and Engineering Record. 

Mitt. Ver. Moorkultur Mitteilungen 
des Vereins zur Férderung der Moor- 
kultur im Deutschen Reich. 


Mon. Ind. Gaz Moniteur de Il'Indus- 


Oesterr. Tonind.-Zeitung Oester- 
reichische Tonindustrie-Zeitung. 
Oesterr. Z. Berg- Huttenwes. = Oester- 


reichische Zeitschrift fur Berg. und Hiit- 
tenwesen. 


Rev. Noire Revue Noire. . 

Rev. Univ. Mines Revue Universelle 
des Mines. 

toek Prod. Rock Products. 

S. Afr. Min. Jl. = South African Min- 
ing Journal. 

Stahl Eisen Stahl und Bisen. 

Stein-Braunkohle Stein und Braun- 
kohle. 

Tech. Rdsch. Technische Rundschau. 

Trans. Inst. Min. Eng. = Transactions 
of the Institution of Mining Engineers. 

Trans. Manchester Geol. Min. Soe. 


Tiansactions of the Manchester Geolog- 
ical and Mining Society. 

Ung. Mont. Ind. Ungarische Montan- 
industrie und Handelszeitung. 

Z. El. Mach. Zeitschrift fiir Elek- 
trotechnik und Maschinenbau. 











ing Journal. trie du Gazet de l’Electricité. Note: We shall be glad to obtain for 
Eng. News = Engineering News. Montan. Rdsch. Montanistische readers, where possible, copies of the 
Geol. Mag. = Geological Magazine. tundschau. papers referred to. 
I—GENERAL The Mining Law. H. V. Winchell, Min. II--GEOLOGY 
Sci. Press, Vol. 104, 10, pp. 366-70. 
Coal on Vancouver Island, B. C. E. ; ; : . . : oats ‘ 
0 (The faults of Canadian and United Studies in Mine Surveying. (Studien 


Jacobs, Can. Min. Jl., Vol. 32, 1911, 24, 
pp. 807-8. 

The World’s Coal Production. Coal Age, 
Vol. 1, 13, pp. 398-400, 2 fig. (A 
synopsis of available statistics and 
notes on different fields.) 

World’s Coal Production and Consump- 

Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 83, 


tion. 
1911, 2287, pp. 1057-8, 8 tab. 

lhe Mining Year Book 1912, 8vo. Finan- 
cial Times, London, $3.75, net. 

oal and Coke Exports in 1911. Coal 


Age, Vol. 1, 13, p. 417. (American 
Export has trebled in 12 years, now 
amounts to 80 million dollars.) 

1e Colliery Guardian Review of the 
Coal Trade in 1911. Edit. by H. 
Greenwell, 8!4x5!'2, 161 pp., 8vo. Col- 
liery Guardian, London, 25c., net. 
ientific Coal-Mine Management. Sim 
ind W. H. Reynolds, Mines Minerals, 
Vol. 32, pp. 459-60, 2 tab. (Three de- 
vices by which accurate knowledge of 
vorking conditions can be had daily.) 
tes on Mine Accounting. T. H. Shel- 
ion, Eng. Min. Jl., Vol. 92, 1911, 26, 
pp. l23si-2: 

-nimum Wage Boards. -F. Kelley, Am. 
'l. Sociology, Vol. 17, 3, pp. 303-14. 
catise on the Law and Practice relat- 
ing to Letters Patent for Inventions. 
R. Frost, 2 vols., 4th Edtn., Ryl., 8vo., 
Stevens & Hall, London, $9.50. 

Western Coal Land Legislation. Mines 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 1911, 5, pp. 277-8. 
‘System of leasing to avoid long time 


speculative investment. Present coal 
land laws.) 








States mining laws, and suggestions 
for changes. A comparison of English 
and American systems. The funda- 
mental differences in the concession 
systems of South Africa and Australia. 
Claim systems, American regalian 
right.) 

The Smokeless Coal Field of West Vir- 
ginia. Edwin Ludlow, Mines Minerals, 
Vol. 32, pp. 467-8, 1 tab. (Legal and 
business conditions which operate to 
promote the wasteful exploitation of 
coal lands.) 

American vs. English Mine Fatalities. 
J. T. Beard, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 13, pp. 
403-5, 1 tab. (American output per 
man double that in England. Pennsyl- 
vania death rate lower than Great 
Britain’s. Conditions in American 
mines. ) 

Fatal Accidents in Mines in 1911. Col- 
liery Guard, Vol. 103, 2664, pp. 128-9. 


Coal Supply and Coal Prices. (Kohlen- 
versorgung und Kohlenpreise.) Kon- 
junktur, 1911, Vol. 3, 11. 

Price Policy of the Coal Syndicate. (Die 


Preispolitik des Kohlensyndikates.) 
Konjunktur, 1912, Vol. 3, 16. 

The Technical Features of the Sale of 
German Coal in Germany. (Die Tech- 
nik des Absatzes deutscher und eng- 
lischer Steinkohlen in Deutschland.) 
Hans Jeschke, Z. Handelswiss, 1912, 
Jan., pp. 333-9. 

The Prussian State and the Coal Syndi- 
cate. (Der Preussische Staat und das 
Kohlensyndikat.) L. Eschwege, Bo- 
denref, 1912, 2, pp. 28-30. 


zur Markscheidekunde.) EE. Dolezal, 
Berg-Huettenmaen. JB., Vol. 59, 1911, 
2, pp. 99-134, 2 fig. (Strict compen- 
sation of an open polygon.) 

The Geology of Coal. J. Sim, Iron Coal 
Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2297, pp. 365-6. 
(The term includes a large number of 
substances from peat to anthracite, the 
humic rather than the anthracite are, 
from the commercial point of view, the 
most perfect types of fuel. Paper read 
before the Scot. Fed. Inst. Min. 
Students, Glasgow.) 

The Weathering of Coal Seams. T. Coven- 
try, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 1911, 5, 
pp. 273-5, 2 fig., 3 tab., 1 map. (Pecu- 
liar geological conditions at the Charlie 
Coal Mines, Queensland. ) ; 


Metamorphism and Geological Structure 
in the Narragansett Basin, Rhode 
Island. F. H. Lahee, Am. Jl. Sci., Vol. 
33, 195, pp. 249-62, 7 fig. (The basin 
is a body of carboniferous strata 50 
miles long and from 14 to 25 miles 
wide, with a stratigraphic thickness of 
two miles.) 


I1I—-MINING TECHNOLOGY 


Penn Mary Coal Mines, Heilwood, Penn. 
R. D. Hall, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 8, 
pp. 237-41, 5 fig., 1 map. (Some im- 
portant and distinctive features of the 
plant described.) 


Ore and Coal Mining Machinery. C. A. 
Tupper, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 8, pp. 
454-5. (Their similarity and what each 
branch of the industry owes the other 
for its development.) 
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Buckner No. 2 Mine United Coal Co. 
Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 1911, 5, p. 
272, 1 fig. (The mechanical equip- 
ment of a thick coal bed mine in 
Illinois. ) 

An Outline of Mining. W. H. Coghill, 
Col. Sch. Min Mag., Vol. 2, 1911, 3, 
pp. 66-7. (An exhaustive outline of 
all appliances and methods used in 
every description of mining.) 

Coal Cutting Machinery. W. B. Shaw, 
Colliery Guard., Vol. 103, 2672, pp. 
527-9, 12 fig.; 2673, pp. 584-5. (A 
comparative review of the relative ad- 
vantages of the various types of 
rotary machines.) 

Crushing Coal for Boiler Use. Mines 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 1912, 6, p. 349, 2 
fig. (The Jeffrey single-roll crusher 
employed at Pocahontas Consolidated 
Collieries, McDowell County, W. Va.; 
this machine has wooden pins on hub 
engaging holes in pulley; any undue 
strain shears the pins and stops ma- 
chine. ) 

An Anthracite Plant at Hazleton, Penn. 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 10, pp. 310-1, 
1 diag. (The Andenried breaker of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., hand- 
ling 1500 tons daily, layout of rolls, 
conveyors, screens, etc.) 

A 150-ton Revolving Steam Shovel for 
Stripping Operations. Eng. Contract., 
Vol. 36, 1911, 25, pp. 650-1, 1 fig. (A 
new type designed for stripping over- 
burden from the coal in Illinois coal 
fields. ) 


IV—WORKING OF MINERALS 


G, Le Kerr; 
in: 234° pp., 


Elementary Coal Mining. 
3rd Edtn., 8vo., 7! 2x43, 
C. Griffin, London, 90c. 

A Modern Twin Coal Mining Plant. W. 
R. Roberts, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 8, 
pp. 324-7, 7 fig. (The Bunsen Coal 
Co., Danville, Ill. The plant runs the 
two mines in which only the shafts and 
tipples have individual service.) 

Ccal Mining Methods in Michigan. R. B. 
Hosken, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 8, pp. 
242-8, 4 fig. (Interesting use of ma- 
chines in low levels, in seams 26 to 42 
in. thick.) 

Methods of Mining in Southern West Vir- 
ginia. L. J. Marshall, Coal Age, Vol. 
1, 1911, 10, pp. 302-6, 5 fig., 1 tab. 
(The retreating system in gas seam 
No. 2 Page, Fayette County, W. Va.) 

Anthracite and Bituminous Mining. E. T. 
Conner, Coai Age, Vol. i, 1911, 9, pp. 
277-80, i0 fig. (Methods of operating 
in New River field, W. Va.; several 
plants described.) 

The Working of the Thick Coal Seams of 
Upper Silesia. B.C. Gullachsen, Trans. 
Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 46, 1912, 2, pp. 
209-18, 2 tab., 1 pl. 

Maltby Main Colliery. Iron Coal Trades 
Rev., Vol. 84, 2298, pp. 403-4, 4 fig. 


_(The mines near Doncaster comprise 
some 6000 acres. 


The article covers 
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all the operations from sinking the 
shaft to the delivery of the coal and 
the mechanical equipment.) 


V—BORING, SHAFT SINKING AND 
TUNNELING 


Driving Stone Drifts through Water 
Bearing Strata. R. Watkin, Iron Coal 
Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2294, pp. 248-9. 
(Some interesting difficulties met with 
are stated in the paper read before the 
Yorks. Nat. Assoc. Col. Mgrs.) 

Shafts for American Coal Mines. R. G. 
Johnson, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 1912, 
6, pp. 344-7, 8 fig. (Methods employed 
in sinking, their dimensions, timbering 
or lining with concrete, etc.) 

Use of Grout in Shaft Sinking. R. G. 
Johnson, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 20, pp. 639- 
41, 5 fig. (One of the chief difficul- 
ties of shaft sinking lies in dealing 
with water encountered. Forcing ce- 
ment grout into’the fissures of water 
bearing strata by means of compressed 
air is a new and effectual solution of 
this problem.) 

The Advantages of Freezing as a Method 
of Sinking Through Heavily Watered or 
Difficult Ground. W. B. Wilson, N. 
England Inst. Min. Mech. Eng., Vol. 
62, 1911, 1, pp. 36-44. (Some fresh 
details given in the continued discus- 
sion. ) 

Rules of International Union of Deep 
Boring Engineers in Vienna. (Satuten 
des Internationalen Vereins der Boh- 
ringenieure und _ Bohrtechniker in 
Wien.) Z. Int. Ver. Bohringenieure, 
1912, depp. 1-s. 


VI—BLASTING, EXPLOSIVES 


A New Explosive “Stygia.” (Explosivos 
Stygia.) Mem. Est. Major, Chile, 
1912, Jan., pp. 19-20. (This new ex- 
plosive, invented in Brazil, has all the 
advantages of dynamite without many 
of its disadvantages. Description and 
results of experiments. ) 


VII—TIMBERING, PACKING, ETC. 


Mining without Timber. R. B. Brins- 
made, 8vo., Ldn. Hill, 1911, $3.15. 
Longwall Mining in Illinois. Mines Min- 


erals, Vol. 32, 8, pp. 451-4, 1 fig., 6 ill., 
1 tab. (Plan used in mines of Spring 
Valley Coal Co. Method of timbering. 
Building Cogs.) 

Accidents in Mines Caused by Falls of 
Grounds. G. B. Harrison, Trans. 
Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 46, 1912, 2, pp. 
260-73, 3 tab. (The widespread oc- 
currence of such accidents and the 
great total mortality from them. 
Presidential address and discussion. ) 

Hydraulic Packing in the Nerth of 
France. Colliery Guard., Vol. 103, 
2673, p. 595. (The material used in 
the Liévin coal mine is the earth re- 
moved from the shafts, graded into 


two grades from 0 to 40 mm. and 40 - 


mm. to 120 mm. in size, and treated 
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in breakers turning out 30 cu.m. per 
hr.; from the hopper the material is 
conveyed in pipes to the place of de- 
posit.) 

Shaft Raising in Hard Rock. Mines 
Minerals, Vol. 32, 8, pp. 495-6, 9 fig. 
(Methods of timbering, drilling, blast- 
ing, and handling the rock in shaft.) 

The Action and Control of Differently 
Constituted Coal Roofs. H. Hepple- 
white, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 46, 
1912, 2, pp. 366-81, 23 fig., 1 pl. 
(Various methods of supporting roofs 
described and discussed.) 


VIII—WINDING AND HAULAGE 


Trials with Electric and Steam Winding 
Engines. Colliery Guard., Vol. 103, 
2670, pp. 426-7, 4 tab. (Report of 
Committee to German Assoc., Dort- 
mund Min. Assoc. and Boiler Insp. 
Assoc. ) 

Mine Headgears. G. Morris, Jl. S. Afr. 
Inst. Eng., Vol. 10, 1911, 4, pp. 83-5. 

Gravity Planes with Monitors. Coal 
Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 10, pp. 312-13, 6 
fig. (The economy in actual practice 
of gravity haulage, using monitors; 
available on all grades over 5 per 
cent.) 

Track Arrangement for Shaft Bottoms. 
O. Cartlidge, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 
1912, 6, pp. 336-7, 4 fig. 

Model Steel Tipple at Annabelle Mines. 
W. A. Weldin, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 
1912, 6, pp. 325-31, 12 fig. (Newest 
methods in building construction and 
coal handling in West Virginia.) 

A Self Dumping Car Haul System. Coal 
Age, Vol. 1, 19, pp. 605-7, 5 fig. (A 
description of the Greene car-haul and 
automatic dumping system as installed 
at the Burnside Colliery, Penn. The 
apparatus includes a novel arrange- 
ment for recording the work of the tip- 
ple and is an important labor saver.) 

Haulage System at Gray Creek Mine. F. 
W. Whiteside, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32. 
1911, 5, pp. 264-5, 5 fig. 


Wire Ropes as Applied to Mining. D. 


Baird, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 42. 
1912, 1, pp. 129-41, 3 tab.; 2, pp. 288- 
300. (The increasing danger incurred 
in the increasing depth of shafts and 
heavier loads.) 

The Shaw Hemsworth Overwinder. 1 
Beach, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 4- 
1912, 1, pp. 92-8, 9 fig. (The effectir 
autcmatic prevention of overwindin 
by this device described.) 

A Comparison of Electric and Co! 
pressed Air Hoisting from Deep Mi: 
Shafts. K. A. Pauly, Eng. Contract. 
pp. 7-11, 2 fig., 4 tab. 


IX—SIGNALING 


Relay Indicator Signaling in Mines. . 
Charlton, Iron Coal Trades Rev.. \° 
84, 2295, pp. 300-1, 2 fig. (If trai 
delays are to be avoided, the system °! 
signaling must be reliable. The spec’ 
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ing up of haulages and the highly or- 
ganized system of working sets of 
tubs, increases the value of signaling.) 
uminous Electric Mine Shaft Signaling. 
J. C. Eadie, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., 
Vol. 42, 1912, 1, pp. 37-46, 4 fig. 
(Paper read and illustrated with work- 
ing models for both light and sound.) 


X—LIGHTING 


lenition of Gas by Electric Lamps. Coal 
Age, Vol. 1, 15, pp. 478-80. (Belgian 
tests showing that under certain con- 
ditions all electric-lamp filaments ig- 
nite firedamp in coal mines.) 

The Holmes-Ralph Gas-Detecting Porta- 
ble Electric Lamp. G. J. Ralph, Trans. 
Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 42, 1912, 1, pp. 
201-8, 5 fig.; 2, pp. 435-40. (A small 
lamp described, using only about half 
a watt and operating detectively by 
the catalytic action of platinum. 
Paper and discussion.) 

Acetylene in Underground Mining. J. 
Deszennyi, Acetylene, Vol. 9, 100, pp. 
13-4. (Lamps free from soot give 
bright light on less consumption of 
oxygen than oil lamps.) 


XI—VENTILATION 


Effects of Reversing a Main Air Cur- 
rent. J. S. Haldane and J. Bain, Trans. 
Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 42, 1912, 1, pp. 
155-61. (Discussion with special refer- 
ence to proposed legislation on mine 
ventilation. ) 

Coal Mine Ventilating Equipment. W. 
\\. Weigel, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 14, pp. 
(41-2; 15, pp. 470-1, 4 fig. (Methods 
! ventilation by means of mechanical 
\entilators.) Vol. 1, 19, pp. 610-13, 6 

: 21, pp. 671-4, 5 fig.; 24, pp. 769- 
4 fig. (Description and theory of 
ntrifugal and disc fans.) 

T Working of Mines. Lessons on 
namic Ventilators (Cours d’exploi- 
in des mines.) Lecons sur les 

ntilateurs dynamiques.) L. Denoél, 
\.. 74 pp., ill., Ligge, D. et E. Close, 


II—MINE GASES, TESTING 


iysical and Chemical Properties of 
Gases. G. H. Winstanley, Min. 
. Vol. 16, 213, pp. 8-9. (Some 
ism of -the conflicting standards 
nilammable gases and the prac- 
difficulties arising from several of 
ms 
Ne of Gas Accumulations. W. H. 
ingham and C. R. Conner, Coal 
Vol. 1, 1911, 12, pp. 370-1, 1 fig., 
‘p. (Borings release gas from 
Joned mines.) 
s of Testing for Mine Gases. W. 
rane, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 12, 
Pr. 376-7. (Additional tests given ‘in 
P<rer read before Coal Min. Inst. Am.) 
© Composition of Some Mine Gases. 
G. A. Burrell, Chem. Eng., Vol. 15, 1, 
'p. 1-8, 8 tab. (Also gives a descrip- 
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tion of a Simple Methane Apparatus. 
Read before Coal Min. Inst. Am.) 


Pathogenic Mine Atmospheres. E. W. 


Chance, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 14, pp. 448- 
50, 6 tab. (The cause and conditions 
governing flame extinction and death 
by smothering gases in mines.) 


XIII—COAL DUST 


Automatic Sprinkling Apparatus for the 


Prevention of Dust in Mines. T. C. 
Futers, Coll. Guard., Vol. 103, 2662, p. 
24, 3 fig. 


The Use of Stone Dust in Relation to 


Coal Dust Ignition. W. C. Black- 
ett, Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 
2297, pp. 368-9. (Some simple appli- 
cations for the prevention of explosions 
of coal dust being carried along the 
pit roads, are given in a paper read 
before the N. Eng. Nat. Assoc. Coal 
Mgrs.) 


The Influence of the Presence of Gas on 


the Ignition of Clouds of Coal Dust by 
Single Electric Flashes. W. M. Thorn- 
ton, Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 82, 
2294, p. 253, 2 fig., 1 tab. (Some new 
experiments described, and the results 
compared with former experience. 
Read before N. Eng. Assoc. Min. Eng.) 


British Coal-Dust Experiments. W. E. 


Garforth, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 
46, 1912, 2, pp. 220-45. (A full report 
of Altofts experiments are presented 
and lessons deduced from the investi- 
gation. ) 


Experiments on Liquid Mixtures for Lay- 


ing Coal Dust. W. M. Thornton, 
Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 42, 1912, 1, 
pp. 66-86, 1 tab.; 2, pp. 417-24. (The 
use of liquid soaps, disinfectants, 
water glass, solvents, binders, cresol, 
caustic soda and other mixtures dealt 
with and discussed.) 


XIV—-EXPLOSIONS 


The Prevention of Explosions. Dr. J. 


Harger, Coll. Guard., Vol. 103, pp. 
2671-3. (Discussion of the author’s 
views on the possibility of preventing 
coal-dust explosions as presented be- 
fore the Man. Geo. Min. Soc.) 


The Briceville Mine Explosion. R. D. 


Hall, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 11, pp. 
343-7, 4 fig., 1 map. (Much dry coal 
dust present through spilt coal in haul- 
age, fan at foot of shaft. the Cross 
Mountain Mine, Knoxville, Tenn.) 


Botton Creek Mine Explosion. Mines 


Minerals, Vol. 32, 1912, 6, pp. 332-3, 
2 fig. (Conditions in the mine at the 
time of the explosion, its effect mini- 
mized by the moisture, quantity and 
split up supply of air. The steam-jet 
system. ) 


XV—MINE FIRES 


Notes on Underground Fires. J. Ash- 


worth, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 21, pp. 668- 
70. (Instances of fires caused by 
criminal negligence, carelessness, and 
the disregard of rules and mine regu- 
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lations. Lessons taught by mine dis- 
asters. Spontaneous combustion in 
mines. Effect of mine temperatures. 
Direction of air current from pyrites in 
coal. Manner of handling mine fires.) 

Extinguishing the Majestic Mine Fire. R. 
Y. Williams. Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 
1912, 6, pp. 342-3, 1 map, 1 tab. (In- 
vestigation by men wearing oxygen 
helmets enabled effective action to be 
taken.) 

Earthquakes and Mine Explosions. Coal 
Age, Vol. 1, 22, pp. 702-3. (Discus- 
sions at the Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Seismology on 
Radio-Active Products as Source of 
the Earth’s Heat. Formation of moun- 
tains and valleys. The earthquake and 
the pendulum. Correspondence of 
seismic unrest with mine explosions.) 


XVI—RESCUE AND AMBULANCE 


Mirie Rescue Work in Illinois. H. H. 
Stoek, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 19, pp. 598- 
600, 6 fig. (The rescue stations and 
three rescue cars. Men from these cars 
attend all mine disasters and train 
mine-rescue men at the surrounding 
mines. ) 

Use of Oxygen Helmet in High Tempera- 
tures. H.H. Sanderson, Mines Miner- 
als, Vol. 32, 1912, 6, p. 335. (Tests 
carried out at Virginia City, Nev., at 
the 2450-ft. level in 165 deg. of tem- 
perature give satisfactory results.) 


XVII— DRAINAGE, PUMPING, ETC. 


The Evolution and Present Development 
of the Turbine Pump. E. Hopkinson 
and E. L. Allan, Machinery, Vol. 18, 
7, pp. 533-6, 9 fig. (The evolution of 
the Osborne-Reynolds pump is traced, 
as being typical of the turbine pump at 
large.) 


XVITII—PREPARATION 


Consolidated Coal Washery at Saginaw, 
Mich. Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 8, pp. 
468-9, 4 ill. 

Standardization in Coal Washing. G. R.- 
Delamater, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, pp. 
461-5, 2 tab. ‘A plea for uniformity 
in tests and reports. Formulas for ac- 
curate comparison of washery work.) 

Washing and Sorting of Small Coal. N. 
T. Williams, Cassier’s Mag., Vol. 40, 
1911, 7, pp. 606-28, 13 fig. (The ap- 
paratus employed in cleansing coal.) 


XIX—BRIQUETTES 


Automatic Furnaces for Brown-Coal 
Briquettes. (Maschinelle Fuerungen 
fuer Braunkohlen briketts.) El. Anz., 
1911, 98, pp. 1263-64; 101, pp. 1301-3, 
12 fig., 3 ill. (Automatic feeding de- 
vice.) 

Briquetting Presses Driven by Three- 
Phase Commutator Motors. (Brikett- 
presses-Antrieb mit Drehstrom-Kol- 
lekttormotoren.) Druckschr. Siebens- 
Schuckertw. (Working results, de- 
scription of plants.) 
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Electric Driving of Briquetting-Presses. 
(Der elektrische Antrieb von Braun- 
kohlenbrikettpressen.) A. Strauss, 
Techn. Rdsch., 1912, 7, pp. 74-5, 2 fig., 
2 ill. (Description of two plants built 
by the Siemens-Schuckert Works.) 


XX—COKE OVENS 


Treating Coal for Coke Making. Coal 
Merchant, Vol. 24, 589, pp. 11-12, 4 
fig. (The great advantage of washing, 
mixing, and crushing before charging 
the ovens.) 

Source of the Coking Property of Coals. 
H. W. Hempel and F. Lierg, Jl. Gas 
Light., Vol. 116, 1911, 2536, p. 822. 
(From Zeit. fiir angewandte Chemie. } 

Continuous Coking in Vertical Retorts. 
Coal Age, Vol. 1, 1911, 10, pp. 314-6, 


2 fig. (Description of reterts, their 
numerous advantages and maximum 


efficiency.) 

Development of a Byproduct Coke Oven 
Gas Plant. W. S. Blauvelt, Am. Gas. 
Jl.. Vol. 96. 11, pp. 169-71, 4 fig., 1 
tab. (In thermal efficiency and in 
total vield of gas the byproduct oven 
compares favorably with the best gas 
benches. All difficulties in the opera- 
tion of the byproduct oven gas plant 
have been overcome. ) 

A Horizontal Flued Coke Oven. J. R. 
Marsden, Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 
84, 2298, p. 405, 3 fig. (Deals with 
several points of comparison between 
the horizontal and vertical flued ovens; 
and states that for simplicity and com- 
fort in working, cost of upkeep and re- 
pairs, the horizontal is distinctly the 
better.) 

A Retort Coal Quencher and Loader. A. 
Goodall, Coal Age, Vol. 1, 21, pp. 678- 
9, 3 fig. (Describes an apparatus for 
quenching and loading coke from re- 
tort ovens in one operation. A number 
of plants are in successful operation 
in England, and it is claimed that the 
machine will effect a considerable 
economy of labor.) 

Modern Coking Plants with Utilization of 
the Byproducts. (Moderne Kokereien 
mit Gewinnung der Nebenprodukte.) 
A. Wagner, Bergbau, 1912, 1, pp. 1-6; 
2, pp. 13-8; 3, pp. 29-33; 4, pp. 45-9, 


23 fig. (Preparation of the coal; 
coking ovens; utilization of the by- 
products. ) 


XXI—FUEL TESTING 


Gas and Fuel Analysis for Engineers. A 
compendium for those interested in the 
economical application of fuel; pre- 
pared especially for the use of students 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology. A. H. Gill, 6th Edtn., 12mo., 
7+139 pp., ill. N. Y.. Wiley. 1912, 
$125. 


The Testing of Coal. C. Ostler, Jl. Gas. 
Light., Vol. 117, 2546, pp. 582-4. (The 
paper shows what testing can be done 
in a small test plant.) 








COAL AGE 


Coal Dust as Fuel. H. V. Hart-Davis, 
Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2295, 
pp. 298-9, 3 fig. (A coal-dust fuel 
boiler and its uses are described. 
Much dust is allowed to blow to waste 
at the pit mouth which is of high 
calorific value.) 

Deterioration of Coal in Storage. H. C. 
Porter and F. K. Ovitz, Mines Min- 
erals, Vol. 32, pp. 475-6. (Results of 
experiments showing effect of weather 
on various coals under different con- 
ditions. ) 


XXII—STEAM ENGINES AND 
BOILERS 


Accumulators. OD. 
Guard., Vol. 103, 


Steam Regenerative 
B. Morison, Coll. 
2674, pp. 629-32, 10 fig. (The Fife 
Coal Co.’s collieries illustrate the 
amount of mechanical power required 
to operate the plant necessary for coal 
getting at a group of modern pits. 
Four stations are each equipped with 
mixed pressure turbo-generating units 
of 750 kw. capacity. Exhaust steam is 
utilized to an exceptional extent.) 

Methods of Driving by Gas Engines for 
Collieries. A. E. L. Chorlton, Trans. 
Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 46, 1912, 2, pp. 
315-50, 25 fig., 3 pl., 2 tab. (Some 
methods of drive, possibly as economi- 
cal, if not more so, than the customary 
electrical modes. ) 

Bettington Boilers for Pulverised Fuel. 
Ry. News, Vol. 96, 1911, 2503, pp. 
1422-3, 3 fig. (Efficient combustion 
promoted by intimate mixture of air 
and fuel.) 

Power Installations in Pits; Gas, Steam 
and Electricity. (Installations motri- 
ces des houillieres; le gaz, la vapeur 
et ’électricité.) J. Burns, Lumiere El., 
33, 1911, Vol. 26, 46, pp. 208-11. 


ELECTRICITY 


Colliery Cables. H. G. Fraser, Iron Coal 
Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2294, pp. 254-6. 
(A discussion upon the installation and 
maintenance of high-tension vulcanized 
bitumen cables. If the current density 
is kept within the limits laid down by 
the Home Office it may be used up to, 
or even above. 6600 volts.) 


XXIII 


Electrical Accidents in Mines. M. Pick- 
ering, El. Rev. (Ldn.), Vol. 69, 1769, 
pp. 678-80. (Wire armoring and 


wooden casing as preventive of trouble 
in cases of roof orgside fails or iron 
girders or runaway tubs.) 

Winding Plant with Electric Drive by 
Variable-Speed Three-Phase Motors. 


El. Eng., Vol. 8, 5, Supp., pp. 9-11, 4 
fig. (Plant of the Deri Motor for 


shaft depth 690 ft.. net load 1.6 tons, 
speed 20 ft. per sec.) 

Electric Transmission in Coal Mines. H. 
D. Jackson, Coal Age. Vol. 1, 15, pp. 
484-5. (The true cost of electric power, 
rail, bonding, calculation of copper re- 
quired.) 


Vol. 1, No. 30 


Electrical Equipment of the D., L. & W 
Mines, Penn. Coal Age, Vol. 1, 23. 
pp. 742-4, 4 fig. (An unusually com 
plete and extensive electrification 
motor capacity 27,618 hp. The centra! 
station and substation practice is out- 
lined and the electric power in haul- 
age, hoists, pumps and auxiliaries.) 

Electric Winding Developments. F. Thurs- 
field, Trans. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. 42. 
1912, 1, pp. 179-90, 1 fig. (Discusses 
the use of electric drive where waste 
gases or exhaust steam are available. 
but deprecates the substitution for live 
steam. ) 

Home Office Rules for the Installation 
and Use of Electricity in Mines. Iron 
Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84, 2295, pp. 
279-80. (Showing the alterations from 
the original draft which are of con- 
siderable importance. ) 

Motor Starters for Mining Work. A. P. 
Drake, Iron Coal Trades Rev., Vol. 84. 
2295, pp. 287-8, 23 fig. (Resistance 
units, resistance starters, and alternat- 

ing-current motor starters are all dealt 

with.) 


XXIV—-SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 


Coal Developments at Stearns, Ky. J. E. 
Butler, Mines Minerals, Vol. 32, 8, pp. 
481-2, 3 ill. (Use of an aérial tram- 
way to transport coai across a river. 
Description of equipment and surface 
arrangements. ) 

Anti-breakage Coal Shipping Apparatus. 
Coal Merchant, Vol. 24, 591, pp. 55-6. 
4 fig. (Particulars of the Handrock 
appliance with endless chains carrying 
steel plate trays, upon which the coa 
travels.) 

The Largest Naval Collier in the World 
K. G. Martin, Marine Engineering (N 
Y.), Vol. 16, 12, pp. 495-8, 3 ill. (Char 
acteristics of U. S. A. ftleet collie: 
“Cyclops.” Description of deck 
rangement and_ coal - handling 
chinery.) 


XXV—SANITATION, DISEASES 


Colliery Cottages and Surface Buildin: 
J. Perkin, Iron Coal Trades Rev. 
83, 1911, 2286, pp. 1022-3, 9 fig. 

Model Concrete Village for Coal Mi: 
Concrete, Vol. 12, 2, pp. 40 and 
13 fig. (A village of 20 double hi 
for 40 families, arranged aroun 
park 300x600 ft. They are bu! 
that the house cleaning can be © 
done with the garden hose. Many 
esting devices are given.) 


Coal Mine Mortality Statistics. 
Hoffman, Coal Age, Vol. 1. 
400-3, 4 tab. (Tables show: re 
rapid increase in the death | in 


North American mines.) 

Miners’ Baths. R. A. S. Redmayne Coll. 
Guard., Vol. 103, 2663, pp. 77-5» fig. 
(Bath installations described 
Dolwath, Cornwall, and in be.gium 
and France.) 
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